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Among the various forms of Christian duty, that 
of sympathetic listening is certainly entitled to a high 
rank. The helping hand and the kindly word are 
both needed, and should never be spared ; but there 
are times when the listening ear is more needed than 
either of them. There are men and women in the 
world who feel most keenly the lack of some wise 
and gentle and heartful person to whom they can 
simply tell their grief or their joy; and for lack of 
such a listener they endure deep suffering, or perhaps 
fall into actual sin. To listen wisely is no easy task, 
nor is it to be lightly undertaken ; but it is not to be 
avoided on that account; and sometimes it may be 
the first duty which calls upon us. 

If you are at home in these hot days, see to it that 
your class in Sunday-school does not suffer from your 
desire for personal ease. Take time both for prepa- 
ration of your lesson, and for a useful hour with 
your class. Your scholars will appreciate your 
faithfulness all the more because it evidently costs 
you self-denial. If, however, you are away from 
home, do not forget your scholars. Try to fit your- 
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self for better service than ever in their behalf when | 
you do return. Have each scholar definitely in your | 
thoughts and prayers. And if you can write a loving | 
word to each, it will be time and effort well spent. | 
A wisely written letter from you in this vacation | 
time may be the means of more good to one of your 
scholars than any lesson ever taught by you. At all 
events it will make a glad and grateful heart. A 
timely letter from a friend—how much it often means 
and does ! 


Times of depression and discouragement are cer- 
tainly not to be accounted sinful, for they come to 
the best and strongest of men,—and they come to 
them because of the very qualities which make them 
godd and strong. But the indulgence of despon- 
dency, like the reception and entertainment of any 
other temptation, is a wrong for which we are re- 
sponsible, and whose effects will soon make them- 
selves manifest in a deterioration of our courage and 
faith. “Two things alone,” says an epigrammatic 
French writer, “can finally cure the malady of 
occasional depression—they are God and death.” If 
we give way to gloom, and take a melancholy pleas- 
ure in noting its effect on ourselves and others, we 
are going toward the use of the fatal remedy. If we 
look to God for help, and do not permit trust and 
faith to be rusted away by doubt and evil foreboding, 
we are relying on the only aid which can really cure 
that melancholy which must sometimes attack us, 
however cheery our natural disposition, and however 
fortunate our place in life. 


Within the last few weeks a great many speakers 
have laid emphasis on the wonderful growth of Sun- 
day-schools, as shown by statistics ; and a great many 
hearers have been astonished at the difference between 
Raikes’s small beginnings and the imposing array of 
figures setting forth the present number of Sunday- 
schools, teachers, and scholars. All this is a matter 
for rejoicing to those who believe in the work of the 
Sunday-school, for it is well to have people made 
aware, in some degree, of its position and power. 
But it should never be forgotten that astonishment 
is not in itself a moral virtue, nor even a specially 
creditable thing. If, when you heard those statistics 
read, you simply exclaimed “ Wonderful! amazing!” 
or even if you said, with all reverence, “ What hath 
God wrought!” you did not do enough. The real 
effect of that array of figures, on your mind, is to be 
measured by what they brought to you in the way of 
an added sense of personal responsibility for the 
character and amount of your own work, present 
and to come. Informing one’s self concerning the 
good work which others have done, or are now doing, 
misses its best result if it does not arouse or- quicken 
one’s individual zeal. 


It is all very well to talk about the advantages of 
travel—the culturing influences of travel; but it 
must be borne in mind that to travel is one thing, 
and to gain the advantages of travel is quite another. 
The “tramp” is a great traveler; but the advan- 
tages of travel, to a tramp, in his mental or esthetic 
culture, are by no means always apparent. A tramp 
who has been ten years on the road has had fine 
opportunities of observing scenery, and of studying 





human nature, but he is not always in advance of 
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men who have remained about home meantime, 
either in his refinement of taste or in his acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the world. So far, the tramp 
is like a great many tourists—in fact, like the majority 
of tourists. As a matter of fact, the average tramp 
enjoys scenery quite as much as the average tourist ; 
and he gains more practical knowledge from his 
travel ; for the tramp commonly has his eye on the 
country he passes, and on the people he meets,—for 
selfish considerations, if for nothing more,—while 
the tourist more frequently looks to his accommoda- 
tions of travel, and is anxious to make an impres- 
sion on others rather than to gain any impressions of 
them. Travel does not of itself give any love for 
scenery, or any desire after knowledge. That love 
and that desire must exist within one’s self at home, 
or it will not come out away fromhome. And those 
who have it at home will find more enjoyment in the 
little glimpse from the window of their upper room 
in the city, of a neighbor’s garden, or of the vines 
over a porch across the way, or of the bit of cloud 
scenery down the open street at sunset, and they will 
learn more of human nature in the study of the traits 
of their immediate acquaintances, or in their read- 
ing, than is gained by most persons who have had 
several seasons in Europe and have traversed the 
American continent in its length and breadth. And 
of those who go away from home, with the love of 
beauty and the desire for knowledge in their minds, 
the ones who gain most are, as a rule, not the ones 
who, travel farthest, but those, perhaps, who settle 
down quietly in a lovely spot among the mountains 
or by the sea-side, and look out on nature in its ever- 
fresh and ever-changeful moods, with an appreciation 
of all that they see, and a purpose of learning all the 
lessons that are set before them. If you cannot 
travel in these midsummer days; if you must rest 
at your city home, or at one place away from home,— 
thank God that you can gain, just where you are, 
more of the lessons of truth and beauty than the 
tramp or the tourist who expects to acquire all that 
he thinks worth living for by simply moving on ! 





BEING MISUNDERSTOOD. 


One of the greatest troubles in this world to sen- 
sitive people—and people who are not sensitive really 
know little about trouble any way—is the feeling that 
they are misunderstood ; that their weakest side or 
their worst side is always showing itself to their dis- 
advantage, with none of the extenuating circum- 
stances disclosed to those who judge them. It is not 
that they suppose themselves free from weakness or 
faylts. They are painfully conscious of their posses- 
sion of unlovely traits, and of their indulgence in 
unjustifiable ways. But their thought is, that if all 
that is back of these traits, and under these ways, 
were seen and felt by others as they themselves see 
and feel it, they would be judged more charitably, 
and perhaps esteemed more highly. 

Nor is this feeling on their part. a wholly unreason- 
able one. There is a better side to almost every 
human being than appears on the surface. And the 
faults and the failings of our fellows would look 
very different to us if we should see them in the 
light in which they appear to their possessors. It 
is easy for us to recognize and to condemn in others 
defects in character and errors in conduct, and to 
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have a consciousness of superiority in just their 
direction. But if we knew all the constitutional 
tendencies and inherited weaknesses of these persons ; 
if we knew the mistakes and the lack in their early 
training ; if we realized the sense they have of their 
own shortcomings and their own overdoings; if we 
perceived the struggles they are constantly making 
against the very performances which provoke our 
condemnation; if we could see how bitterly they 
lament their blunders and misdeeds, and how they 
reproach themselves for the course we criticise; if, 
most of all, we understood their circumstances and 
trials and anxieties and doubts, and the impelling 
cause of their action or their inaction at the present 
moment, as all these are looked at by themselves,— 
we should have a tenderer feeling toward them in 
their need, and should take quite another view of 
their real spirit and purpose, whatever might be 
our opinion of their conduct in question. 
Some are very timid and suspicious by nature. 
They distrust themselves, and they are unable to 
trust others absolutely. But there is no unkindness 
in their inevitable suspicions. They want to believe 
unfailingly in those whom they love; but doubts 
and questions will come up. If only their personal 
trial with this inborn tendency of theirs were fully 
understood by those whom they doubt, words of 
encouragement and cheer would be given to them 
instead of reproaches for their lack. Others, again, 
are intense and impulsive by both nature and train- 
ing. They are vehement in feeling and manner. 
They startle others by the extravagance of their 
declarations. They are off their balance on the 
slightest provocation. They say and do a great 
many things to regret and be ashamedof. Anybody 
can see where their greatest fault lies. But if every- 
body understood how hard they try to keep them- 
selves in check, how much their smallest measure of 
self-control costs them, and how they mourn over 
and pray against their repeated and clearly recog- 
nized failures,—they would not be judged as harshly 
as they are. It is hard for one of another nature 
and temperament and mode of thought to fully 
understand the spirit and ways, or to appreciate the 
temptations and trials, of a person of morbid sensi- 
tiveness, of excessive shyness, of culpable outspoken- 
ness, of undue mental introspection, of a habit of 
snap judgments which for the hour carry the whole 
nature away with them, gf a proneness to vacilla- 
tion of thought ‘and feeling—the swinging, pendu- 
lum-like, with all the force of a strong nature 
from one extreme to the other of attraction and 
repulsion. It is harder still for one of simplenegs of 
purpose and of strictness of integrity to understand 
the mind workings of a person whose judgment was 
so warped, and whose moral sense was so blunted— 
in certain directions—in early life, as to make art- 
fulness and duplicity and self-seeking a second 
nature, manifested unconsciously on every occasion. 
Yet all these classes of imperfect persons—wretchedly 
imperfect the best of them are—are harshly judged 
by us because of our failure to understand them just 
as they are in their inner selves, and to understand 
their conduct just as it seems to themselves, It is 
not that we are in error in recognizing their faults ; 
for no added knowledge of the persons would render 
them faultless, or change the nature of their obvious 
defects: but it is that we fail to understand how 
Mauch there is in extenuation of the exhibit of those 
faults, and how much there is besides those faults in 
the persons who exhibit them. 


others see them. 


It is a very common 
thing for us to wish that other people had “some 
power ” to see themselves and their faults as we and 
It would be better for us if we 
should try to see those persons and their faults in 
the light in which they look at them. A great deal 
of the injustice and a great deal of the unhappiness 
of this world comes from sensitive persons being 
misunderstood. And, after all, it is not possible for 
any one of us to absolutely unde-stand any other. 
We cannot in all things, even for a moment, put 
ourselves in the place of another, to pass with fair- 


ness upon his character and his conduct. And this 
is one of the saddest thoughts of life. 
Just here there comes the comfort of knowing 
that there is One who understands us, and whv loves 
us in spite of all our faults and failings, however 
greatly we are misunderstood by everybody else, 
and however sadly we are misjudged by others 
because they misunderstand us. Jesus knows what 
is in man—what is in all wen, and what is in each 
particular man. Jesus understands men through his 
omniscience, and he is able to appreciate and to 
sympathize with men in all their peculiar trials and 
needs, through his personal experiences here in the 
flesh among men. Jesus knew the difference between 
Judas and Peter. Judas seems to have had less 
glaring surface faults than Peter, but that did not 
mislead Jesus. In spite of all his exterior correct- 
ness of demeanor, Judas was known of our Lord as 
a hypocrite and a betrayer. Peter, in spite of his 
blunders and his misdeeds, was seen to be true at 
heart to his divine Master. Jesus could note and 
rebuke Peter’s over-confidence, he could recognize 
and condemn Peter’s sinful presumption, he could 
warn Peter of his spiritual danger, and foretell his 
certain failure at the point where he counted himself 
least vulnerable. But with all this, Jesus could love 
Peter; could love him just as he was, way down be- 
low the surface—the real, large-hearted, devoted, affec- 
tionate, self-sacrificing Peter ; and so sure was Peter 
that Jesus did understand him at his best, in spite 
of appearances, that even after he had proved 
himself a coward in an emergency, and had basely 
denied that he knew the Master whom he had prom- 
ised never to fail or desert, Peter could ‘ery out in 
an agony of struggling self-reproachfulness and trust, 
“ Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that 
I love thee.” Jesus could understand Mary and 
Martha in their very different temperaments and 
tastes. He could commend Mary’s restful confidence, 
as she left everything for a place before him as a 
learner, and he could rebuke the worry of Martha 
over the household duties that ought not to have 
disturbed her temper ; but “ Jesus loved Martha and 
her sister ;” and when they were in sorrow over a 
brother whom he and they loved together, he could 
weep with them in sympathy, having no word of 
censure for their tears. Jesus could look down into 
the heart of the woman whose sins were many, as 
she crept up behind him in the house of the Pharisee, 
and tearfully anointed his feet with fragrant oil ; 
and when his host supposed that surely he would 
shrink from this contact with one who was openly 
vicious, Jesus could say to the penitent and trusting 
sinner: “Thy sins are forgiven. . . . Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” What cared then that 
poor bleeding-hearted woman, though all the world 
should misunderstand her, now that Jesus recognized 
the inner longing of her soul for triumph over the 
sins which had enthralled her, and gave her help ! 
This is the way in which every sensitive and 
sincere heart longs to be understood. The desire is 
not to be looked at as faultless, but to be borne with 
in tenderness, and to be loved, in spite of. one’s 
faults. In Jesus we are sure of a Friend who will 
never misunderstand us, and who will never turn 
away from us because of our faults and failings, 
so long as way down in our heart of hearts we 
are true tohim. And in the spirit of Jesus we 
have a pattern by which to judge one another, and to 
try to come to an understanding of every one whom 
we would judge. “I have given you an example,” 


you.” 


will be harshly misunderstood. 





RIGHT GIVING. 





says Jesus, “that ye should do as I have done to 
When we are judged of Jesus, we shall not 
be misunderstood. When the same mind is in us 
which was also in Christ Jesus, none whom we judge 


It often happens that charitable actions that cost 
nothing in their bestowal, relieve want as effectually 
as though they came from the most painful self- 
denial or the noblest self-sacrifice, The hungry 


may be fed, the naked may be clothed, the destitute 
may be housed, the weak may be counselled and 
strengthened, as well by the superabundance of wealth 
as by the narrowness of poverty. The carelessly thrown 
purse of a Dives can relieve want far more fully 
than the hard-earned penny of a Lazarus, though it 
be the giver’s all; and as keen a sense of gratitude 
may be aroused in the recipient’s heart by a favor 
which costs the giver nothing at all, as by a piece of 
charity which empties the whole purse, or the whole 
life, of him who bestows it. 

If charity were an exercise affecting the receiver 
only, the element of its cost io the giver would not 
have to be considered at all. Some one once asked 
a little girl what charity was, and she, from her 
observation of its exercise by the members of her 
family, replied that it was giving to poor people 
things that you didn’t want yourself, or for which 
you had no use. This definition would be as good 
as any, if charity were a thing to be measured only 
by the extent of good work done. But in the life 
and words of Christ we do not find charity thus 
defined. It is the element of se/f-sacrifice, it is the 
inner spirit, and not the outward result, which gives 
it all its value, so far as the bestower of it is con- 
cerned. A man may feed ten thousand starving 
poor, or found hospitals and asylums without num- 
ber, or support a regiment of foreign mission- 
aries, and still be utterly destitute of the true spirit 
of charitable giving. Neither the Bible nor mere 
human reason tells us that he who draws a large 
check and gives it away, can by this one act, or by 
many such acts, overweigh the slender but infinitely 
more costly gifts which poorer men and women 
offer. A miser, by one unwilling bestowal, may 
do more good, so far as mere external relief is con- 
cerned, than the most generous of Christian souls 
in a long lifetime; but let him not call himself 
charitable, unless his gift come from the heart, and 
be given for Christ’s sake, and as though to Christ 
himself. It is not enough to give for the sake of 
him who receives; we must give in obedience to a 
force from within, as well as to a claim from without. 
Says Sir Thomas Browne, in speaking of the purely 
external demand for charitable exercises: “ This 
great work of charity must have other motives, ends, 
and impulsions. I give no alms to satisfy the hunger 
of my brother, but to fulfill and accomplish the will 
and command of my God; I draw not my purse 
for his sake that demands it, but his that enjoined 
it; I relieve no man upon the rhetoric of his miseries, 
nor to content mine own commiserating disposition ; 
for this is still but moral charity, and an act that 
oweth more to passion than reason. He that relieves 
another upon the bare suggestion . . . of pity, doth 
‘not this so much for his sake as for his own ; for by, 
compassion we make’ others’ misery our own, and so, 
by relieving them, we relieve ourselves also.” 

We should not confound the mere social effect of 
our alms-giving with its religious aspect. Gifts or 
kindness may be bestowed upon the veriest fraud 
and the unworthiest pretender, and still may be the 
fruit of the truest charity, bringing the greatest 
blessing upon the heart of the giver. And, on the 
other hand, relief given in accordance with the 
strictest rules of social science may bring no sweet 
reaction, no spiritual gain, to the donor. Let us, by 
all means,. be diligent in guarding our alms from 
unworthy objects or fraudulent petitions, but let us 
not forget that the true abode of charity is in our 
own breasts, not in the beggars we aid, or in the 
methods through which we work. The right measure 
of our “ good works” is only to be found when we 
ask ourselves what is the thought and the purpose 
from which they spring. If fashion, or caprice, or 
a desire to purchase peace of conscience, be their 
source, we cannot feel that we are rightly following 
or obeying Him who set the poor widow above all 
the rich givers who threw their wealth into the 
treasury ; nor have we attained the standard of that 
apostle who said; “Silver and gold have I none, but 
such as I have give I thee.” The miracle which 
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Peter wrought when he had said this was done only 
“in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth;” and 
thus alone can we transmute the base metal of our 
human gifts into the pure gold of charity. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It seems to be thought by some that the publishers of 
Sunday-school requisites and helps are making a great 
deal of money out of the schools. But the competition 
is pretty sharp between these publishers, and if there is 
any way of supplying the desired material at a lower 
rate, the more enterprising of these publishers would be 
glad to know it. An Ohio man thinks that the library 
books ought to come down in price. He says: 

I read some very helpful things in your Notes on Open 
Letters. I have been looking for announcements of lower prices 
in Sunday-school books, and have wondered why they don’t 
appear. The published rates for books suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries are outrageously high, and indulgence in them 
is an extravagance which very many schools cannot afford. 
Can anything be done to get these prices down to a reasonable 
rate? Perhaps an American Sunday-school Book Exchange 
would be a good solution of the trouble. 

Well, the market is open, and if an American Sunday- 
school Book Exchange can make anything in the line 
indicated we hope that the enterprise will not be delayed. 
But up to the present time we do not see that any of the 
Sunday-school publishers have made fortunes out of their 
books, even at the rates which are called “ outrageously 
high.” If the buyers of these books had to do the pub- 
lishing, they might have a different idea of the outrage 
involved. Would our Ohio friend like to take stock in 
such a publishing house as he proposes? He might be 
the means of breaking down the monopoly of these 
bloated book-makers. 


Among the many questions which come to us from 
correspondents, with a request for their answer in these 
columns, are some which we do not feel called on to reply 
to, since they are of a nature covered by the ordinary 
handbooks of popular and biblical knowledge. Our 
purpose is to promote thought and study, not to obviate 
the necessity of either, It would not be well for our 
readers to get into the habit of turning to our columns, 
instead of to their book-shelves or to a public library, for 
elementary instruction in any department of knowledge. 
Least of all would it be right for us to take space in our 
columns for the benefit of a single reader only, while 
there are so many things demanding notice, which are of 
general or wide-spread interest. When we find that a 
difficulty experienced by one correspondent is of a nature 
likely to trouble many other workers in a similar field, 
we are glad to give it editorial attention, but not other- 
wise. It would certainly be unwise for us to act as a 
dictionary, a concordance, or a city directory for any one 
who happened to want an item of information in the field 
of either of these helps. As an illustration of the kind 
of inquiry to which we refer, as out of our proper range, 
we herewith instance two. A Michigan reader writes: 

If it is not asking too much, will you please state in The 
Sunday School Times what the Talmud is? Is ita book? If 
80, who wrote it, and when? 

Now a reference toWebster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary, 
or to almost any popular cyclopedia, would give all 
the iniormation sought for in this question. It is prob- 
able that our correspondent did not think of this; but in 
reminding him of the fact we hope to benefit him more 
than by answering his question directly, while at the 
same time we similarly help others who might be inclined 
to neglect available sources of information on points 
where they are in ignorance. 

And from a Toronto correspondent comes this letter : 

I know that it is quite impossible for you to answer all the 
questions and notes that are sent to you, yet I venture to ask 
you a question which, if you would answer through Notes on 
Open Letters, would greatly oblige one of your many sub- 
seribers, Asa teacher in the Sunday-school I want to know 
the truth. It may be that my question has already been 
answered in your paper, I have not seen it. Question: Was it 
on Thursday or Friday that our Saviour was crucified? See 
Matthew 12: 40: “Three days . . . three nights.” Again, 
Matthew 27 : 62, does that mean the next day which was the 
preparation day? Or was it on the Jewish Sabbath? Mark 
15: 42: “ When even was come ”—did their days not begin at 
sundown? Would this not be on the next day ? 

Almost any popular commentary would supply infor- 
mation on the point of this inquiry, and certainly the 
facts are clearly given in well-nigh every Life of Christ 
written in modern times. If a subscriber has not an 
English dictionary, a Bible dictionary, a cyclopedia, or 
a commentary of any kind in his possession, he would 
probably find something of the sort in the nearest local 
library, 
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“HE SHALL DRINK OF THE BROOK BY 
THE WAY.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


The way is hot, the way is long, 
’Tis weary hours to even-song, 

And we must travel though we tire; 
But all the time beside the road 
Trickle ‘>.< small, clear rills of God, 

At hand for our desire. 


Quick mercies, small amenities, 
Brief moments of repose and ease, 

We stoop, and drink, and so fare on, 
Unpausing, but re-nerved in strength 
From hour to hour, until at length 

Night falleth, and the day is done. 


The birds sip of the wayside rill, 
And raise their heads in praises, still 

Upborne upon their flashing wings : 
So drinking thus along the way, 

Our little meed of thanks we pay 

To Him who fills the water-springs, 
And deals with equal tenderness 
The larger mercies and the less : 

“© Lord, of good the fountain free, 
Close by our hard day’s journeying 
Be thou the all-sufficing spring, 

And hourly let us drink of thee.” 

A LESSON OF FAITH. 

BY PROFESSOR G. B. WILLCOX, D.D. 

Among the officers of a church in New England, of 
which the writer was pastor, some years ago, was Deacon C. 
Though he has long since passed away, his face was 
of the sort that photographs itself on one’s memory. 
Deeply chiseled with lines of decision, with a pair of 
keen, restless, grey eyes that would scrutinize you, 
through the spectacles, as if he were taking your weight 
and measure, the face of Deacon C. would have struck 
you as that of a shrewd and energetic man of business. 
He was that—and a man of keen quiet humor as well. 
I remember that, in the course of his work as a land 
surveyor, he had constructed a measuring-rod on which 
he had bestowed no little labor. “ Pshaw!” said a 
friend, looking at it, “Much Ado About Nothing!” 
“ Not at all,” was his quick answer, it is “ Measure for 
Measure” ! 

But he was more than a man of either business or wit. 
For years of his Christian life, he had frugally main- 
tained his little family on a portion of his moderate 
salary. The remainder he had sacredly devoted to Chris- 
tian uses, living a life of child-like and absolute faith. 
The precept, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth ;” the promise, “ Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself,’—he received in their most literal sense, and acted 
accordingly. He was himself a systematic beveficence 
society in efficient working order. As a consequence, 
while his living was on a modest scale, his giving was 
done in princely style. From his charities you would 
have supposed him to be a millionaire. He did a larger 
business for the world’s welfare with the Lord as “silent 
partner,” and on a smaller capital, than any other man 
I ever knew. 

Of course he was profoundly respected. Of course, 
when he spoke in church meetings of Christian conse- 
cration, his words carried weight. A life like his behind 
the words was what the gun is to the ball. 

But there was much querying over this bold policy of 
Deacon C. It seemed like suicidal folly to live on with 
no provision for the future. The young men in his 
Bible class used to ask, “‘ Now, deacon, would you advise 
us to go on in your style, spending or giving every dollar, 
and never taking death or oldageinto account?” “Why,” 
he would answer, “according to your faith be it unto 
you. Can you enjoy this kind of life? That is the 
question. Can you rest on God, with nothing else on 
which to rest, as you would on fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds? Can you believe, clear down to the 
bottom of your soul, and without a quiver of doubt, that 
the Lord will take care of you? If you can, then do it, 
and God bless you in it, as I know he will. Butif you 
are going into this way of living as you would into a 
lion’s cage, trembling all over; if you see nothing but 


it by the lash of conscience,—to have no peace or joy or 
liberty in it,—then I advise you not to make the venture.” 

And there were few or none who did make the ven- 
ture. They looked on the good deacoa somewhat as the 
citizens of Palos looked on Columbus sailing from their 
harbor out into the dismal perils of the western ocean. 
The question often went from mouth to mouth, “ How will 





starvation at the end of it; if you are to be scourged into | 
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the deacon come out with his experiment? How will it 
strike him when too old to work?” 

I removed from the town while Deacon ©. was in the 
prime of his powers. When I parted from him he was 
as strong as ever in his faith that God would fulfill his 
promise and supply his wardrobe and his larder. 

Years passed on, and I heard nothing of him or his 
fortunes. But at last, shortly after his death, came a let- 
ter from an excellent lady, in the same church, which 
read substantially as follows : 

“By the way, it will interest you to know how 
Deacon C. came out at last with his life of faith. Some 
two years before his death he was struck with paralysis, 
and rendered helpless. The E. Company [a large cor- 
poration in whose service he was] esteemed him so highly 
that, for a year, they continued his salary. Then it fell 
off to half-pay for about the same period. At last his 
imcome ceased altogether. But his cheerfulness never 
abated ; his confidence that God would provide for him 
never seemed clouded. He was brought finally to his 
last hundred dollars, when the time arrived for his 
annual contribution to the American Board. Without 
hesitation, he divided the amount with the Lord, giving 
fifty dollars to the cause of missions. So matters stood, 
when an aged aunt of his, who had died suddenly, was 
found to have left him eleven thousand dollars, which 
provided for him thrdugh the remainder of his life.” 

These are the facts. Each reader will judge them, 
probably, from his own point of view. “The man was 
foolhardy,” one will say. ‘He was morbid in his credu- 
lous rashness.” To which I answer that, at least, his 
disease was not contagious. There is no sort of danger of 
the spread of it. 

And, again, whether or not it is the divine plan that 
every man shall deny himself to this extent,—or that 
every orphan-asylum, for instance, shall be carried on 
like Mr. Miiller’s, at Bristol, England,—there is, at least, 
a value in a monumental example of faith like this, that 
may wake us out of our dead incredulity. 

Most of us talk faith and act unbelief. The fact was 
illustrated at the mint in Philadelphia, a few years ago. 
It is well known that when the hand has been first 
moistened in water, melted metal may be poured on it 
with impunity. A party of ladies and gentlemen were 
visiting the mint, and one of the workmen was pouring 
molten silver into his hand for their entertainment. As 
they stood surprised and wondering, he said to one of 
the ladies, “Do you believe this would burn your hand 
any more than it does mine?” “No,” she answered. 
“Then, madam, let me try it.” Back flew her hand. 
“No, sir; I thank you!” Laughing, he said to another, 
“Well, do you believe it would not hurt you?” “ Yes, I 
do; and here is my hand to try it upon.” “Ah!” said 
he, “that, now, is faith!” 

How many of us believe the promises of God with 
that sort of assurance? How niany say, and do not? 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


WAYSIDE SERVICE. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER. 

“ Am I intruding?” I asked of an invalid friend, as I 
entered her chamber. 

“Not at all,” was the cheery reply. “I was only 
planning something for my Sunday-school class. 

“Your class!” I said in amazement, knowing that for 
more than a year she had not been beyond the four walls 
of her room. “ What do you mean?” 

With a merry laugh she replied, “ Be seated, please, 
and I’ll tell you all about it. You know we people who 
are shut up have more time to think than you who are 
out in the world, and one day, when first laid aside from 
active service, my thoughts dwelt continually upon my 
failings as a Sunday-school teacher. You remember the 
boys in my class were of an age that made it impossible 
for them to remain long in the school. They would come 
for a few weeks, and then, just as I felt I was gaining 
some influence over them, they were off to the city in 
search of work. As I mentally reviewed my term of 
service as a teacher, it seemed to have yielded no fruit— 
‘nothing but leaves.’ In the midst of my doubt and dis- 
couragement came this letter to rebuke my unbelief, and 
to enlarge my small measure of faith.” 

I took the letter, written from a town in Nebraska, and 
read as follows: “‘ Dear Madam: Although a perfect stran- 
ger to you ‘ in the flesh,’ as Paul would say, | want to send 
you a word of greeting, and to express an appreciation 
which I have felt of your kindly and thoughtful Christian 
influence. As agent of our county Bible Society, I was 
spending a few days at , and there met a young 
man, lately a member of your class, who has recently 
become a Christian, He had a letter from you the second 
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evening of my stay there. I wish that all Christians who 
have friends coming West, and all Sunday-school teachers 
who have pupils coming, would follow them up with 
such kindly Christian influences.” 

“ This letter,” she continued, “turned my thoughts in 
a new direction. I wondered if it would not be worth 
while to write others who had left the home school and 
might not be anchored anywhere. So I took my class 
book and went over the list of names, twenty or more. 
The majority of these were now men, well established in 
life, but there were six about whom I knew nothing. I 
sent letters of inquiry in all directions until I learned their 
whereabouts. I next enrolled their names as members 
of my present class, and every week I send them some- 
thing through the mail, as a reminder that they have not 
drifted beyond my interest and my prayers, though out 
of reach of my voice. Sometimes I cannot write more 
than a postal card, with a few texts bearing on the 
lesson for the coming Sunday ; and sometimes it is only 
a paper or a tract, with a sentence or two marked.” 

“ Doyou receive any answer to these communications ?” 
I asked. 

“ Often enough to show that the effort is not wasted,” 
was the answer, “though not always from the young 
men themselves. Once I had a queer letter from a man 
in California. He wrote, ‘A boy has just come to my 
store, who has no money, no friends*no character. Says 
you are his Sabbath-school teacher, and will write him 
a recommendation. Why didn’t he bring one with him? 
I’m afraid he’s a pious fraud. Will you vouch for him? 
Telegraph your reply.’ It was with fear and trembling 
that I framed my answer, for I knew that Frank had met 
with many a failure since going West, and I feared lest 
his Christian principle had been shaken, if not destroyed. 
A few weeks later came a postal card from his employer, on 
which was written, ‘ Your chap is the best man in the 
concern. If you have another of the same stamp, send 
him along. We need such men out here. I don’t believe 
in religion myself, but he seems to have the genuine 
article.’ Such messages as these,” said my friend, 
“ bring a deal of sunshine into my life.” 

And yet over that life hung the shadow of a constant 
pain, to be lifted only by entering the deeper shadow of 
the valley of death! Surely there is a light whose 
shining can pierce the deepest gloom of outward circum- 
stances. 

“ Do you have no discouragements?” I inquired. 

“Well, the trials are chiefly with myself,” she replied, 
““my personal combats with the prince of evil. For 
instance, I felt strongly impelled, at one time, to write 
the pastor of a church in Chicago, where I knew one of 
my former pupils was an attendant. ‘How very for- 
ward |’ whispered Satan. ‘The idea of writing to an 
entire stranger! Can’t you trust the Lord to watch over 
this young man, without your meddling?’ I yielded to 
this specious reasoning, but did not feel easy. During 
the wakeful hours of a weary night, I fancied my boy 
among strangers, homesick perhaps, and exposed to all 
the evil influences which beset our youth in large cities, 
and the next morning I wrote Dr. G. It seemed a simple 
thing to do,—only to call his attention to this young 
stranger, and ask that he might not be overlooked amid 
the crowd of worshipers in the great congregation; and 
the issue taught me that it is always safe to follow a 
prompting that seems to come from the Holy Spirit. 
That little missive was the means of bringing him into 
a different circle of acquaintances, out of which came 
better business prospects, more helpful social relations, 
and a grand opening for Christian usefulness.” 

As I listened to these and many other incidents of my 
friend’s service for the Master, not in the beaten pathway 
with a crowd of other busy laborers, but sitting alone by 
the wayside, I thought it could be said of her, as of 
another disciple, eighteen hundred years ago, ‘She hath 
done what she could.” I also resolved to look more 
carefully after the absent ones in my own class, and to 
reach them, at intervals, by written word or printed page. 

This bit of actual experience is given in the hope that 
others, too, may be led to “ go and do likewise.” 


BLEMISHED OFFERINGS IN THE 
CONTRIBUTION-BOX. 


BY AUSTIN Q. HAGERMAN. 


Quite recently, in sending for some Sunday-school | 


“helps” and papers, I had occasion to count over a por- 
tion of the “ penny collection” of a respectable Sunday- 
school in Ohio. While much the greater part was made 
up of ordinary passable coins, it was noticeable that a 
proportion consisted of pieces that were either old, worn, 
oxydized, dirty, nicked, hammered, or punched. Some 
looked as if they had been long lost im the ground and 


well-worn silver three-cent bits that were in circulation 
about a quarter-century ago. And there were some con- 
spicuous specimens of the portly, red-faced, old-fash- 
ioned copper cent. In the whole amount there were not 
half a dozen bright new coins. 

It seems that a trustee of a church in Buffalo, and who 
is also editor of a paper in that city, reports that ninety 
per cent. of the coins contributed to benevolent purposes 
through the church contribution-box are mutilated in 
some way, and would not be accepted at the post-office. 

Some may say, in excuse for the practice of shoving 
off their uncomely coins by dropping them in a churchly 
or charitable contribution-box or “envelope,” that a 
dirty or mutilated bit of money, if of sterling metal, and 
not too light weight, will buy just as much as a nice 
clean piece fresh from the mint; and, if not, isn’t a half- 
loaf better than no bread ? 

True enough, a dirty bit of bread or halfa loaf is 
better than starvation. But it would be reckoned very 
uncourteous and ungenerous to give even a beggar a 
soiled crust from the refuse of the slop-bucket. A clean 
morsel given cheerfully and decently is better for both 
giver and receiver than a larger chunk flung forth in a 
slovenly, churlish manner. ‘“ The /ife is more than 
meat.” 

Perhaps some who would hardly dare to offer an 
unpresentable coin to their dressmaker or tailor, will yet 
thoughtlessly drop it into a contribution-box for 
religious purposes. Is this giving heartily as to the 
Lord? 

If God counted a widow’s two mites with a numera- 
tion very different from that of earthly counting-rooms, 
he may also weigh the clipped coins of an indifferent 
giver in a way that discovers base alloy and fatal lack 
that will strangely alter the supposed value. 

Concerning offerings to the Lord it is written: “‘ There 
shall be no blemish therein” (Lev. 22: 21). We are 
also told to give “ not grudgingly.” 

These blemished pennies, dimes, or quarters, may 
seem to be of small moment. But are not these mutilated 
coins significant symptoms of half-hearted service and 
lack of loyal love? True love delights in giving clean 
and comely things to the object of its affection. If we 
love the Lord and his cause, we will take pains to bring 
a pure unblemished offering. 

It is related of a lady that she noted it as one of the 
significant signs of the sound conversion of one of her 
scholars that he put fresh, clean currency into the collec- 
tion. 

Give cheerfully, freely, gracefully. 
unto the Lord any “corrupt thing.” 


Do not sacrifice 





THY WILL. 
BY THE LATE E, NORMAN GUNNISON, 
Father, where’er my feet may stray, 
Or whether in the cloud or sun, 
Still teach me trustingly to pray 
“Thy will be done.” 


And if the darkness fill the night, 
Whenever day its course has run ; 

Or whether gioom be mine, or light, 
“Thy will be done.” 


I fain would by thy hand be led, 
Till at the last, life’s conflict won, 

My trembling lips have dying said, 
“Thy will be done.” 

And guided to the unseen land, 
When earth is past, and heaven begun, 


In thine I fain would lay my hand ; 
“Thy will be done.” 


Father, I know that in thy care 

Are all my ways. Till sets life’s sun, 
O teach me patiently to bear ! 

“Thy will be done.” 


THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY GERTRUDE TENNEY TWINING, 


poorly cleaned. There were several of the thin and 








It was my privilege, some time since, to hear some | 
| remarks to Sunday-school teachers, made by Miss Lucy | 
| J. Rider. They were so interesting that I have written 

| them out in her own words, as nearly as possible. 

“The primary class,” said Miss Rider at the outset, | 
| “is rightly named primary, as it is primary. It is first, | 
—first in importance, and it ought to be first in every- 
thing. It should have the best teacher, the best room, 
and the most money. If a man has funds to invest, he is | 
careful to invest them where he will get the best returns. | 
If you take little children before they learn the evil ways | 
of the world, and teach them to be good, you will be bet- 
ter paid than in teaching those grown old in sin; the 
resulta will be greater. Watch the development of a child 


| 
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until it is three years old. Physically, it develops won- 
derfully,—faster than it ever does again during the same 
length of time. We cannot judge of its mental growth 
as accurately, but from knowing nothing it comes to 
observe, to think, and it acquires a language. We think 
it quite difficult to learn a language so as to be able to 
speak it, but this a child does before it is three years old. 
Can we doubt that the moral development is equally 
great? I sometimes think that a child is so filled with 
good or evil before it is three years old that-it cannot be 
changed afterwards, Certainly it is very important that 
the little ones should have all the care possible exercised 
in their training, that their hearts may be developed in 
the right direction. 

“The class should have a room by itself, if possible. 
If you cannot get that, go off in one corner by your- 
selves, and have your exercises there. You can manage 
to sing softly so as not to disturb the other classes, but 
do not sing too softly ; you want to disturb them a little, 
—just enough so that they will be willing to provide a 
separate room for you. If you do not succeed in getting 
a@ room at once, keep the subject in mind; do not let 
them forget about it. Do not scold, but agitate it good- 
naturedly, continually. If a person sets his heart wisely, 
patiently, persistently, upon a thing, he will accomplish 
it. Yours should be the best room in the building. It 
should be well veutilated ; bad air makes children sleepy 
and stupid. It should be cheerful and pleasant, if possi- 
ble, brightened by good attractive pictures. A dark, 
gloomy, ill-ventilated room is very depressing. It would 
be well-nigh impossible to have a good class exercise in 
such a room. 

“Of course you must have a blackboard. Persons 
sometimes say to me: ‘ Oh, I cannot use a blackboard, I 
must be excused from that!’ Why, you might as well be 
excused from using your knife and fork at dinner-time 
as from using the blackboard. ca But,’ some say, ‘I can- 
not even draw a straight line.’ It isn’t necessary to draw 
straight lines ; it requires a greal deal of practice to do 
that. Anything on the blackboard will attract and hold 
the attention, if it be nothing but dots. 

“A very successful primary teacher says that, occa- 
sionally, she fails to use the blackboard, and that those 
lessons are invariably forgotten ; but the lessons that are 
illustrated are almost invariably remembered. 

“Take the lesson concerning the walls of a city. It is 
not difficult to explain to the children the need of walls in 
those times, and to represent them so that they can imagine 
how they looked. |Miss Rider took up the crayon and 
went to the board as if to write, then turned and looked 
at us.}| You are, every one, eagerly watching to see what 
I put upon the board. If you, adults, are so eager, how 
do you think it would affect little children? Here is a 
city surrounded by these walls. Sometimes the walls 
are very thick, like this | making two sides heavier]. They 
are built around the city so that when soldiers come 
from afar [adding the lines to represent the soldiers] , 
and encamp around the city in these tents, they cannot 
get into the city to kill the people that live there. But 
the people must have some way to get out of the city 
when necessary, 80 we put a gate here. Sometimes they 
have a gate on every side, if the city is large. 

“Such a simple illustration as this any one can draw, 
and it satisfies a child much better than simply to 
describe the walls of a city. The child has the picture 
right on its heart. It takes it in through the eye as well 
as the ear, and its effectiveness is doubled. 

“ It is easy to represent to the little folks the location 
of places. They can begin to understand a map while 
very young. It is not difficult to draw the outlines of the 
map of Palestine, beginning with the Jordan River, then 
adding the seacoast, locating Jerusalem and other places 
as needed. Elaborate drawings are not necessary ; just 
make everything distinct. If your primary department 
is divided into several small classes, put pencil and paper 
into the hands of the children themselves, if practicable. 
They won’t forget the lesson if they help to illustrate it 
themselves. If you have no blackboard, you can procure 
large sheets of paper and » pencil having a broad lead, 
and manage very nicely. 

“ Another way to teach the children is to put the truth 
in on the ends of their fingers. For example, if you 
wish to teach ‘ Remember the Sabbath day,’ each pupil 
raises his left hand ; with the first finger of his right hand 





| he puts Remember upon the first finger of the left hand ; 
| the, upon the second finger; Sabbath upon third; day 


upon fourth. 

“T had at one time an exercise consisting of Be’s: be 
careful, be kind, be quiet. I do not remember the exact 
exercise now. Each pupil patted them on his fingers 
until they were thoroughly learned. After school I was 
busy, and happened to be surrounded by some of the 
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teachers ; but one little girl was so anxious to get to me 
she managed to crowd through until she reached me, and 
holding up her little hand she said, ‘Teacher, teacher, 
I have got the Be’s right on the ends of my fingers.’ 
“Be careful to explain fully. Use short words. 
Children do not ask questions, but they think and wonder 
what you mean. So you must use words that you are 


‘gure they understand. One of the most successful of 


primary teachers never thinks of going to her class 
until she has first gone through the lesson with a 
child to see what impression it makes. She says she 
must test it first in that way, even if she has to borrow 
her neighbor’s little girl, or coax in some children from 
school, 

“In regard to discipline, do not continually call to 
order; don’t ask for order if you cannot win it. Fas- 
cinate them into order. Throw your hands, your face, 
your whole body, into the work. Get their eyes, then 
you have their attention. 

“ A teacher should use her talent, whatever it is: sing- 
ing, drawing, using thimble, cutting paper. One time I 
caught a baby asleep, laid its hand upon paper and drew 
the outlines, then cut around the outlines, and took that 
into my class. Whatever you do, let your whole strength 
go into the work. Do it well. The key to the future is 
in the primary class. We shall never have the millenium 
until we begin at the beginning.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTERRUPTIONS. 
BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Being free from regular duties in Sunday-school for a 
time, and able to visit Sunday-schools in several countries, 
I wish to describe, without names, the methods of the 
officers in several places, that any who make similar 
mistakes among the readers of this article may see in 
others how such methods mar their efficiency in Christian 
work. 

Here is a school where the teachers, with unusual 
earnestness, are presenting gospel truth to their classes, 
who with apparent interest bend forward in listening 
circles about them. Suddenly, in the very midst of the 
lesson, the newsboy of the school breaks into the class, 
snaps the threads of attention, and hands around the 
picture papers. The patient teacher, however, mends the 
broken threads, and after a few minutes is under way 
once more, when the Assyrian (that is, the secretary) 
comes down like a wolf on the fold, and again the interest 
is scattered. Seeking to hife the pain of the interruption, 
the teacher again gathers her little flock only to have it 
scattered twice more by the lion and the bear,—that is, the 
assistant superintendent and superintendent. 

Imagine a preacher, however small his congregation, 
thus needlessly interrupted four times in a half-hour’s 
discourse, and in the very midst of the most important 
arguments and the most solemn appeals! Job himself 
would not have endured such interferences. But in 
addition to these four interruptions we were invited to 
break the threads for the fifth time by going around to 
see the classes and be introduce to the teachers. Of 
course we declined, and gave our reason. The pastor of 
the school was regularly absent, and the church, of course, 
followed his example, except the teachers. This Sunday- 
school was not in some obscure lane or country-side, but 
in a large and beautiful city church. Who can say 
whether it was in America, or England, or France, by the 
description ? 

Here is another Sunday-school which meets after the 
preaching service, and the pastor, whom I count, of course, 
among “Sunday-school officers,” has prepared the way 
by preaching a long hour, tiring out all the members of 
the school who are in the pews as well as those whom he 
keeps waiting at the door. Nor has his sermon the 
slightest reference to the lesson, or anything in it for the 
children. The superintendent opens the session, but uses 
hymns entirely disconnected with the lesson; and after 
the lesson-study has begun in the classes, he takes a visitor 
around, and stops each teacher in his God-given work to 
be introduced to the stranger,—who was not the writer of 
this, you may be sure. 

Come with me into a third Sunday-school. The super- 
intendent calls for order, but without waiting to get it, 
goes on amid a Babel of noise. Not recognizing that it 
is better to set ten men to work in religious activities 
than to do ten men’s work, he attempts to be chorister, 
secretary, etc., as well as superintendent. He strikes the 
opening hymn, but breaks down, and then calls on some 
one else. He also prays, instead of enlisting some other 
person to share in the opening exercises. After the 
classes begin the lesson-study, he attempts to play the 
parts of the secrefary and teachers, and goes from class 
to class, breaking in on the lessons, calling the roll of 





each aloud, and marking the result in the class-books. 
After this interrupted sort of lesson-study has been going 
on for only twenty minutes, the bell introduces hubbub 
number two, and the school moves into a mass in the 
foremost seats, and is passed over to the pastor, who 
lectures them without questions about the lesson, instead 
of reviewing and impressing it by the true teaching pro- 
cess. This was not in some obscure mission school, but 
in a large and beautiful church of a great city. Who 
can say whether it was in New York, in London, or in 
Paris? 

One of these three schools was American, another 
French, another English. Who can put them in their 
right order? The fact is that the @vil of lesson-inter- 
ruptions by Sunday-school officers is one of the most 
common and serious mistakes in each of the three 
countries. Every officer will do well to ask solemnly 
before God whom he would serve to the greatest efficiency 
possible, “ Lord, is it 1?” 

It would doubtless lessen the temptation to this error 
if each officer, except the superintendent and librarians, 
were a member of some class, and had assistants enough 
to do his work before and after the time allotted to lesson 
study. The librarian should, of course, receive all 
library books as persons come in at the door, and give 
them out at, or after, the close of the exercises; and even 
the superintendent ought to move about as little as possible 
during the precious moments allotted to the class study of 
God’s word. 

Even in schools where there is no habit of interrupting 
the classes, there ought to be a very emphatic article 
inserted in the constitution or by-laws for future pro- 
tection, that no officer is allowed to interrupt a class in 
the study of the lesson unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The evil can sometimes be corrected in this way by an 
impersonal rule, when a direct remonstrance offered to 
the officer who is blindly making this mistake would 
cause offense. 

I might record many grand and noble acts and methods 
that I have seen in Sunday-school officers, who are 
generally true men of God, but it is not to my present 
purpose, and criticism, if less pleasant, is often more 
profitable than compliment. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE BERRIES. 


BY KATE SUMNER. 


Bridget was ironing, Teddy was sitting in the door- 
way eating cookies, and wondering what he should do 
to amuse himself next. All at once he heard his 
mother’s step. 

“Teddy,” she said, opening the kitchen door. 

But Teddy had suddenly concluded to go over and play 
with Timmy Jones, and was beating a hasty retreat 
through the yard, 

“Tt is but the minit ago he was here,” said Bridget. 
Mamma hurried to the door just in time to catch sight 
of him flying round the corner. 

“Ted-dy!” Teddy came to asudden stand-still. There 
was no mistaking the meaning of that “Teddy” of 
mamma’s; it meant, “Don’t try to run away, for I know 
you hear me.” 

“Did you call me, mamma?” he asked, very inno- 
cently, as he retraced his footsteps. 

“Yes; I want you to go over to Mr. Stone’s, and get 
some strawberries for tea.” 

“ It’s very hot,” said Teddy plaintively. 


“ But no hotter than it was this noon when you were | 


out playing with Timmy.” Realizing the truth of this 
remark, Teddy thought it wise to pass it over in silence. 
“Must I get the pail full? ” he asked anxiously. 


“Yes, it does not hold quite three quarts, and we shall 
want them all.” 


“ But it will be very heavy.” 

“You can ask Mr. Stone to take out a large saucer 
full, and you can go without. Now run on.” 

How unreasonable mamma was! Teddy took the pail, 
and trudged slowly and disconsolately off. He almost 
wished there was no such thing as berries. 

“ Hullo, Ted! Where you going?” 

“ After berries,” was the brief reply. “I say,” he 
added, brightening up, “ you come with me,” 

Timmy swung to and fro on the gate reflectively. 
“T was going down to the pond.” 

“Oh! it’s too hot to go there; you come with me, and 
we'll have lots of fun!” 

So, after a little persuasion, Timmy came down from 
his perch, and the two set forth, not without sundry mis- 





givings on Teddy’s part lest mamma would have pre- 
ferred him to go alone. Just exactly everything those 
boys contrived to think up in that short walk I could 
not begin to tell, but it took them over an hour to go a 
ten minutes’ walk. At last, however, they were really 
started homeward with the berries. 

How fresh and nice they did look! Teddy took off 
the cover to see if Mr. Stone had given him good meas- 
ure. On the whole he was glad there were berries. Tim 
looked over into the pail also. 

“Folks don’t have ’em to our house,” he remarked 
sententiously. e 

“Then I guess my mother would like to have me give 
you a few for coming with me,” said Teddy, beaming 
with benevolence. ‘And I had to come, so I can have 
afew. You take a handful, and I will.” 

Two rather dirty hands disappeared in the pail in less 
than no time. 

“We didn’t have very many. I don’t believe you 
hardly know how they taste,—do you?” 

Timmy confessed he was not sure. Doubtless Teddy 
was not either, for each took another handful. 

“Tm drefful thirsty,” sighed Teddy presently. ‘“ And 
we can’t stop to go to the brook. I guess we’ll have to 
eat a few more.” 

“Mamma,” said Nell, coming up stairs just before time 
for the tea-bell to ring, “ Bridget says that nothing has 
been heard from Teddy or the berries yet.” 

“Where can he be?” said mamma anxiously, putting 
by her work; “‘it’s almost three hours since I sent him.” 

Half an hour went by, and still no Teddy. 

Papa came; but who could think of sitting down to 
supper with Teddy among the missing? They hunted 
the house and yard all over, calling him continually by 
his most endearing names, Nell searched the neighbor- 
hood, and papa went to Mr. Stone’s. 

Teddy had been there? Oh yes, and started for home 
all right. Some one had seen him on the way, beyond 
that the urchin could not be traced. Where could he be? 

‘An’ shure,” said Bridget, coming in from the wood- 
shed, where she was looking because she could think of 
no other place she had not looked in, “an’ what is it 
but this that I was after finding on the bench?” 

The very pail Teddy had started out with so reluctantly 
a few hours ago! 

Mamma took off the cover; there was about a pint 
of berries there. 

Mamma, papa and Nell all looked at one another. 
“ He’ll die before morning. To think of those two boys 
eating over two quarts of berries!” 

Mamma went sadly upstairs into Teddy’s room, and 
there, in his clean white bed, lay Teddy himself, his face 


stained with berries and pretty well covered with dirt, 
sound asleep. 

“ Teddy.” 

Teddy stirred a little, rubbed his eyes, and finally 
looked up at his mother. 

“ T—ain’t very hungry, and I was tired, you know. 
You’d better go down and eat.” 

“But where are the berries? ” 

Teddy nestled about uneasily. Why couldn’t mamma 
look somewhere beside just at you when she asked a 
question ? 

“T—there wasn’t many,—Mr. Stone sold lots to-day, 
you see,—and I put ’em on the bench, but I don’t 
want any.” 

Without a word mamma turned away, and went back 
down stairs. 

As for Teddy he became very wide awake all at once, 
he was not used to having any one turn away from him 
like that. 

He sat upright and listened, they were eating supper 
without him. 

Then, after a while, he heard them in the sitting-room. 
Sister Nell was playing and singing, mamma and papa 
were talking with each other, but no one came near him, 
ang Teddy sobbed as though his little heart would break. 
Wouldn’t they ever come to him again! 

It was getting dark too. Usually mamma left the door 
ajar, but to-night it was closed. 

It was more dreadful than anything Teddy had dreamed 
of in his short life. 

All at once he sprang up, and ran down stairs, into 
the sitting-room, into mamma’s arms. 

“T—eated—them,—me and Timmy. Mr. Stone had 
lots. Oh—dear!” They all kissed him. Mamma even 
cried a little over him, and petted him to his heart’s 
content. 

And he was not sick, after all, not a bit. 

But he never forgot the misery of the lonely, forsaken 
half-hour upstairs, and nothing could tempt him to tell 
a wrong story after that. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Third Quarter, 1880.] 


%. July 18.—Cain and Abel..........-.....-- neaneseeutecnveuendne Gen, 4: 3-15 
4. July 2%.—The Covenant with Noah 
5. August 1.-—-The Call of Abram........-- 
6. Auguat 8.-Abram and Lot 

7. August 15.—Abram and Melchizedek ...... 


eoscces Gen, 11 : 31, 32; 12; 1-10 
~--neeee-Gem, 13: 1-18 
o+~----Gen, 14; 12-24 


8 August 22.—The Covenant with Abram................--- Gen, 15: 1-18 
9 August 20.—Abraham’s [ntercession...................--. Gen. 18: 16-33 
10, September 5.— Lot's Escape from Sodom ebiebensenentesl Gen. 19: 12-26 


11, September 12.—Trial of Abraham’s Faith..........-....... Gen, 22: 1-14 
12, September 19.—Review of the Lessons, 
18, Beptember 26.— Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, AUGUST 8, 1880. 
Title: ABRAM AND LOT. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Ler 
BETWKEN ME AND THER, 


THERE 
Gen, 13: &. 


RE NO &STRIFK, I PRAY THER, 


Lesson Topic: Man’s Difference with Man. 


1, Growth in Riches, vy. 1-4. 


Outline: 2. Strife from Prosperity, v. 5-7. 
_ 8. Separating in Peace, v. 8-18. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, August 2: Gen. 18: 1-18. Man’s difference with man. 
Tuesday, August 3: Gen, 39: 1-6, Growth in wealth, 
Wednesday, August 4: Eph, 2: 4-13. Growth in grace. 
Thursday, August 5: Job 42: 2-12. Prosperity an advantage. 
Friday, August 6; Luke 12: 15-21, Prosperity a hindrance. 
Saturday, August 7; Gen, 45: 1-15, Brotherly love. 
Sunday, August 8: 1 Sam, 11: 1-11; 81: 11-13. Brotherly 
sympathy, 


nw 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Gen, 13 : 1-18.] 

1. And Abram went up out of Egypt, he, and his wife, and all 
that he had, and Lot with him, into the south. 

2. And Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. 

8. And he went on his journeys from the south even to Beth-el, 
unto the place where his tent had been at the beginning, 
between Beth-el and Hai. i 

4. Unto the place of the altar, which he had made there at 
the first: and there Abram called on the name of the Lorp., 

5. And Lot also, which went with Abram, had flocks,-and 
herds, and tents. 

6. And the land was not able to bear them, that they might 
dwell together : for their substance was great, so that they could 
not dwell together. 

7. And there was a strife between the herdmen of Abram’s 
cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle: and the Canaanite and 
the Perizzite dwelt then in the land. 

8. And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, [ pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we be brethren. 

9. Is not the whole land before thee? separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me: if thow wilttake the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thow depart to the right hand, then I will go the 
left. 

10. And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of 
Jordan, that it was well watered every where, before the LorpD 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the 
Lorp, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar. 

11, Then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan; and Lot 
journeyed east : and they separated themselves the one from the 
other. 

12. Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the 
cities of the plain, and pitched Ais tent toward Sodom, 

13, But the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners before the 
LORD exceedingly. 

14. And the Lorp said unto Abram, after that Lot was 
separated from him, Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the 
place where thou art northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward : , 

15. For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for ever. 

16, And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth: so 
that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy 
seed also be numbered. 

17. Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and in 
the breadth of it: for I will give it unto thee. 

18. Then Abram removed Ais tent, and came and dwelt in 
the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built there an 
altar unto the Lorp. 


RIBLE LIGHTS. 

Gen, 13: 2. Rieh in cattle, in silver, and gold,———The Lord 
hath blessed my master greatly, and he is become great: and 
he hath given him flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold, and 
menservants, and maidservants, and camels, and asses. Gen. 
24: 35.——--Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get wealth, that he may establish his 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers, as it is this day. 
Deut. 8: 18.———Hast thou not made a hedge about him, and 
about his house, and about all that he hath on every side? thou 
hast blessed the work of his hands, and his substance is in- 
creased in the land. Job 1: 10. The generation of the 
upright shall be blessed. Wealth and riches shall be in his 
house. Psa. 112; 2, 3.—-Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
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and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Matt. 6: 33. 

V.4, Unto the place of the altar. He removed from thence 
unto a mountain on the east of Beth-el, and pitched his tent, 
having Beth-el on the west, and Hai on the east: and there he 
builded an altar unto the Lord, and called upon the name of 
the Lord. Gen. 12: 8. 

Abram called on the name of the Lord. I will offer to thee 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will call upon the name of 
the Lord. Psa. 116: 17.—~—The Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth, Psa, 
145: 18.——Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer ; 
thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here Iam, Isa, 58: 9, 

V.6. The land was not able to bear them.——Their riches 
were more than thaj they might dwell together ; and the land 
wherein they were strangers could not bear them because of 
their cattle. Gen. 36:7.——When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them: and what good is there to the owners 








thereof, saving the beholding of them with their eyes. Eccles. 
6; 11. 
V.7. There was a strife——Abraham reproved Abimelech 


because of a well of water, which Abimelech’s servants had 
violently taken away. Gen. 21 : 25.——The herdmen of Gerar 
did strive with Isaac’s herdmen, saying, The water is ours: and 
he called the name of the well Esek ; because they strove with 
him. Gen. 26: 20. 

V. 8. Let there be no strife-—— Blessed are the peacemakers : 
for they shall be called the children of God, Matt. 5: 9,—~ 
Do all things without murmurings and disputings. Phil. 2:14, 
Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord. Heb. 12: 14. 

For we be brethren.— Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! Psa. 133: 1.—— 
Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love; in 
honour preferring one another. Rom, 12: 10.——With all 
lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one 
another in love ; endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. Eph. 4: 2, 3.——Let brotherly love con- 
tinue. Heb. 13: 1.—— He that hateth his brother is in dark- 
ness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he 
goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his eyes. 1 John 
a: tk 

V.9. Then I will go to the right.——Be ye all of one mind, 
having compassion one of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous : not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise blessing ; knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
that ye should inherit a blessing. For he that will love life, 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile: let him eschew evil, and do 
good; let him seek peace and ensue it. 1 Pet. 3: 8-11, 

V. 10. As the garden of the Lord.——The Lord shall comfort 
Zion: he will comfort all her waste places ; and he will make 
her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the 
Lord; joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiving, 
and the voice of melody. Isa. 51: 8.——Not any tree in the 
garden of God was like unto him in his beauty. Ezek. 31: 8. 

V.11. They separated themselves,——Thine own friend, and 
thy father’s friend, forsake not. Prov. 27: 10.—I am a com- 
panion of all them that fear thee, and of them that keep thy 
precepts. Psa. 119: 63. 

V.12. Pitched his tent toward Sodom.—Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 
Psa. 1: 1. 

V.13. The men of Sodom were wicked. The Lord said, 
Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because 
their sin is very grievous. Gen. 18: 20. The show of their 
countenance doth witness against them ; and they declare their 
sin as Sodom, they hide it not. Isa. 3: 9. Behold, this was 
the iniquity of thy sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, and 
abundance of idleness was in her and in her daughters, neither 
did she strengthen the hand of the poor and needy. Ezek. 
16: 49. 

V.15. To thy seed for ever. The Lord appeared unto 
Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will I give this land. Gen. 12: 
7.——Thou... mgdest a covenant with him to give the land 
of the Canaanites, the Hittites, the Amorites, and the Perizzites, 
and the Jebusites, and the Girgashites, to give it, I say, to his 
seed, and hast performed thy words; for thou art righteous. 
Neh, 9: 7, 8.——Art not thou our God, who didst drive out the 
inhabitants of this land before thy people Israel, and gavest it 
to the seed of Abraham thy friend forever? 2 Chron. 20: 7. 

V.16. J will make... dust of the earth——Who can count 
the dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of 
Israel? Num, 23: 10. 




















LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After the main events recorded in the last lesson, Abram 
was overtaken by a famine while in the Negeb, or “ south 
country.” This south country is not to be taken as a mere 
descriptive title, but as a proper name; very much as we 
speak of “The South.” Description forms the chief reason 
of the title ; but the whole meaning is something more. 

The famine drove Abram down to Egypt, to “sojourn” 
there. This was the first introduction of the chosen family 
to the highest civilization of the very ancient world. The 
pyramids were probably then standing, together with many 
other monuments yet to be seen. Egyptian splendor reached 
its height only a comparatively short time after Abram’s day, 
—that is, if we except the revival under the Ptolemies, in 
the second millennium after. In outline and miniature, we 
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see that Abram’s journeyings foreshadow the repeated ex- 
perience of his descendants, quite down to the infant flight of 
the promised seed. 

In Egypt Abram encountered some trouble by concealing 
the fact that Sarai was his wife. His course is to be con- 
demned ; for it does not agree with the highest standard of 
morality, nor with perfect faith in God; but probably no 
Oriental would condemn it. Sarai was taken into Pharaoh’s 
household ; am@ God plagued Pharaoh and his people there- 
for. Pharaoh: then sent her back, and reproved Abram. 
While in Egypt he grew very rich, in all things esteemed 
wealth at that period and in those countries. 

Pharaoh is the royal title of the ancient Egyptian kings. 
The signification of the name is “ Great House,” and resem- 
bles the common designation of the Turkish government, 
“the Sublime Porte,” that is, Magnificent (or Lofty) Gate; 
though. this latter has a different kind of derivation. In 
hieroglyphs this name is always written out so as to be read 
with this meaning (great house), and is pronounced Peri’ : 
in the demotic writing it is replaced by the word suten which 


»”» 


means “ the king The Pharaoh of Abram’s time 
was probably one of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, who 
ruled over lower Egypt only. 

The “south ” into which Abram returned, as related in the 
opening of this lesson, was the same “ Negeb” or undulating 
country south of Palestine. 

Lot was Abram’s nephew, the son of his brother Haran, 
who had died in Ur. 

Bethel and Hai have been too recently spoken of to be 
re-described. They were north of Jerusalem some twelve or 
fourteen miles. The former is now Beitin; the latter is not 
certainly identified. The name of Bethel was Luz, in 
Abram’s time; the other name it received two generations 
later, from Jacob. 

The sites of Sodom, Gomorrah, and Zoar, are not known. 
Nothing in the Bible points to the submergence of these sites 
by the Dead Sea; but, on the contrary, they are referred to as 
probably known for ages. The “ plain’”—more properly 
round or circular flat—of Jordan, points to a location at the 
north end of the Dead Sea; but tradition, since the Christian 
era, with some possible, but not absolute, deductions from 
other parts of Scripture, point to the southern end. The 
leaning of learned moderns is divided. 

Hebron is still well known ; and probably the most ancient 
city ip the world. It has a fanatical population of Muslims, 
who jealously prevent all approach to the mosque over the 
cave of Machpelah. The place of the pool of Hebron seems 
to intimate that the city retains its ancient site—substantially ; 
but many suppose the old city to have been built a mile or 
two northward. 

The “plain of Mamre” is rffore properly the oak, or tere- 
binth of Mamre; Mamre being the name of a man men- 
tioned elsewhere in Genesis. An aged, solitary oak is stand- 
ing in the vicinity, and reverenced by the fanatical popula- 
tion and credulous pilgrims as Abraham’s own ; but there are 
many larger and older oaks in Syria; and none of them 
more than a few centuries old. 


simply, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 1.— Into the south. As remarked in the last lesson, 
the word “ south” is afproper name (Negeb), and denotes a 
large district of not very certain boundaries, including all of 
Palestine that lay south of Hebron. It was into this region 
that Abram came first, on his way from Egypt. 

Verse 2.—Silver and gold. He had prospered while sojourn- 
ing, and now returns rich, not only in cattle but in the precious 
metals. 

Verse 3.—On his journeys. By repeated encampments 
pitching his tent for a time in one place, and then removing 
to another, thus gradually going forward from the Negeb 
until he reached the place where his tent had been at the 
beginning. 

Verse 4.— The place of the altar. He was doubtless attracted 
to the place by its conveniences for worship, the old altar 
still continuing.—Called on the name of the Lord. His stay in 
an idolatrous region had not led him astray from the true 
God. 

Verse 5.—And Lot also. This was Abram’s nephew who 
had accompanied him ever since he left Ur of the Chaldees, 
and who now had accumulated property, having shared in 
his uncle’s prosperity. 

Verse 6.—The land was not able to bear them. This was 
owing, not simply to the extent of their wealth, but to its 
character. It was largely in flocks and herds,-and these 
required spacious pastures. Nor could the cattle of one be 
well supplied without diminishing the resources needed for 
those of the other. But the dispute did not originate with 
the owners, but with the underlings, as is often the case in 
| such circumstances. 





Verse 7.—There was a strife. The herdmen respectively 
came in conflict about the choice of pastures: The natural 
difficulty of suiting both parties*was aggravated by the fact 
that other named tribes were occupyingwthe region, and con- 
tributed to the scarcity ef forage —The Periazite, Little or 
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nothing is. known of this clan. They are usually coupled 
with the Canaanites, yet distinguished from them, and are 
mentioned so late as the time of Ezra (9:1). They seem to 
have been wanderers dwelling in the hill country of Judah 
and Ephraim. 

Verse 8.— Let there be no strife. Abraham as the older man 
takes the initiative, and undertakes to control the defendants. 
The reason for deprecating strife is founded not on interest, 
but on principle.-— We be brethren. In the large sense of the 
word as comprehending all kinsmen or relatives. All quarrels 
are bad, but those of kindred are proverbially bitter and 
disgraceful (Prov. 18: 19). 

Verse 9.—Is not the whole land before thee? There could 
not be a nobler example of disinterestedness and love of peace 
than that here given. Abram on every ground had the right 
to make the first choice, but he cheerfully yields that privi- 
lege to his nephew. It is pleasant to know that he did not 
suffer by it. Indeed, generally, he that yields conquers. 
Forbearance is better than self-assertion, even for the present 
life. 

Verse 10.—Lot lifted wp his eyes. The younger man accepted 
the option allowed, and viewed the country to see what would 
be best for him to take. He observed the plain or circuit of 
the Jordan, which was well watered and fertile, and chose 
this tract in preference to the hilly region around Bethel, 
where they then were. It may very well have been the 
whole Jordan valley that attracted his attention, seeming to 
him like the garden of the Lord, or like the land of Egypt 
which the overflowing of the Nile made so rich. 


Verse 11.—Chose him all the plain. He took all the lowlands 
lying on the east for his portion, the whole of the level tract 
through which the river flows after leaving the Sea of Galilee. 
As he journeyed in this direction, his possessions were sepa- 
rated from his uncle’s, and so there was peace among their 
respective retainers. 

Verse 12.—The land of Canaan. That is, strictly so called. 
— Cities of the plain. It is still a disputed point whether these 
five cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim and Zoar, were 
situated at the northern or the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Tradition seems to favor the latter view, and so does the 
character of the region, which is as desolate as it is described 
in Scripture from Moses to Zephaniah, and the name Siddim 
(14: 3), and the course of the kings who swept down on the 
east side of the Dead Sea as far as Kadesh, and then turned 
to attack Sodom and Gomorrah.—Pitched his tent toward 
Sodom. Rather, moved his tent as far as Sodom, indicating 
how close a neighbor he became to these people. 

Verse 13.—Sinners before the Lord. Rather, against the 
Lord, The richness and beauty of their country seems to 
have given an unusual development to sensual vices, and the 
people became exceedingly depraved. The fact is stated in 
order to show the thoughtlessness and worldliness of Lot in 
choosing to expose himself to the companionship of such 
people for the sake of mere pecuniary gain. 


Verse 14.—Lift up . . . thine eyes. This is what Lot had done 
in a spirit of self-seeking, but Abram is divinely directed to 
do it in order to take in the length and breadth of his inheri- 
tance. God is pleased to give a new confirmation of the 
original grant, and he tells his faithful servant to look in all 
directions from this central point that he may see the scope 
of the promise. 

Verse 15.— To thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever. It 
was Abram’s in present possession so far as was needed in his 
nomadic life; but the permanent occupation was guaranteed 
to his seed forever. And so they held it until the Roman 
overthrow of Jerusalem, but since then scarcely at all. None 
the less is the promise true. Through Christ it has arisen 
from the temporal form into its true essence. The holy land 
was simply the centre of departure for the Messiah’s uni- 
versal kingdom. “For not by the law was the promise to 
Abraham or to his seed that he should be the heir of the 
world” (Rom. 4: 13). To all believers is it true that “If ye 
be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according 
to the promise” (Gal. 3: 29). 

Verse 16.—Thy seed as the dust of the earth. This was the 
same thing as saying that Abraham’s posterity would be 
innumerable. And so they are. “ Who can count the dust 
of Jacob and the number of the fourth part of Israel?” 
(Num. 23: 10.) His spiritual seed are “a multitude that no 
man can number” (Rev. 7: 9). 

Verse 17.—Arise, walk through the land. In gracious accom- 
modation God tells his servant to make thorough acquaint- 
ance with the land as his property, walking through it in its 
length and in its breadth. This was a suitable exercise for 
his faith, and at the same time a stimulus to his hope. He 
did not hold the fee of a solitary acre, yet all was as surely 
his for himself and his heirs as if he held title-deeds covering 
the entire tract. 

Verse 18.—In the plain of Mamre. Rather, By the oaks 
of Mamre. Probably, an oak grove which took its name 
from that of an Amorite sheik, known as the friend and ally 
of Abram (14: 13, 24). This place, about twenty miles south 
of Jerusalem, is called Hebron, the oldest existing city in 
the world. This, the third resting-place of Abraham, is 
more closely identified with him than any other. Its present 
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is, of God ; and hard by is the venerable cave of Machpelah, 
in which he and Sarah both were buried. It was from this 
place that he set off on his memorable expedition against 
the marauders who captured Lot, and here he again and 
again received renewals of the promise in the faith of which 
he lived.— Built there en altar to the Lord. This third altar 
erected by the Father of the Faithful, indicates the persistency 
of his religious character, and his steadfast adherence to 
Jehovah, the true and only God. 


A LESSON OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY THE REV. N. McCONAUGHY. 

Abram and Lot returned from Egypt laden with princely 
wealth. His encampment could not have held less than 
a thousand to fifteen hundred persons, three hundred and 
eighteen of them home born (beside those of Lot), fit for wari 
and with the vast herds and flocks to be cared for, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that there should have arisen at 
times serious difficulties regarding water and pasturage. 
Hence the wisdom of separation, 

Abram’s conduct in the emergency is an example of real 
Christian diplomacy. It shows (1.) the true way to avoid 
strifes, by yielding our own preferences, and submitting to 
those of others. He might have assumed to dictate, being 
the eldest ; but he kindly defers, even to his inferior. “ Let 
there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee,” “for 
we are brethren.” “Is not the whole land before thee?” 
It had all been promised to Abram. “If thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the right; and if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” A beautiful self- 
denial; a commendable spirit of conciliation; a grand 
exemplification of Christian meekness! How many church 
quarrels would not this spirit prevent! How many neigh- 
borhood bickerings would it not heal! How many bitter 
feuds and expensive litigations and domestic miseries would 
it not avoid, if it were more prevalent to-day! Children 
especially may learn from jt how to avoid the collisions so 
often almost forced upon them by evil-minded persons. 
“ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger.” 

(2.) We see how false is the foundation of our happiness 
if we build it on riches as the-corner-stone. No sooner 
does wealth increase than contentions arise, harmony is 
destroyed, and then comfort, peace, and happiness vanish. 
That which we all pursue as a blessing is almost sure to turn 
to a curse, if it be not controlled by the sanctified Spirit in 
the heart. “Iam not one bit grateful,” said a lady to whom 
a friend had left a handsome annuity. “It was not enough.” 
How many wills are contested, and what a wrangle there 
often is over the inheritance, when large estates are to be 
divided! The gifts of love, unblessed of God, too often 
prove the apple of discord. 

(3.) Lot’s experience argues that nothing is gained by 
selfishness, and Abram’s that nothing is lost by generous self- 
sacrifice. Lot graspingly chose the fairest portion, and it 
brought him to his ruin. Abram accepted what was left, 
and found in it the blessing of God. It was just then that 
the Lord said to Abram, “Look northward and southward 
and eastward and westward, for all the land which thou seest 
to thee will I give it.” “The blessing of the Lord it maketh 
rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.” Too many men have 
found their prosperity like Jonah’s gourd, or a fading flower, 
and neveg discovered, in their greed, the worm at the root. 

(4.) It proves also that mere worldly considerations are 
a very untrustworthy guide to success in life. The plain of 
Jordan “ was well watered everywhere,” “even as the garden 
of the Lord,” but it was a failure, financially, to Lot and his 
family. Thére are other factors in life besides gold, and 
without them the gold is of very little account. Educational 
opportunities, social culture, moral and religious influences, 
should have the most weight in the choice of a place for a 
home. Lot left them out in the account, and the day came 
when, for the want of them, the value of real estate fell in 
Sodom, till a money panic would have been a trifling disaster 
beside it. The school and the church are needed to throw 
their shadow over the home. Intelligent piety is a richer 
investment for the wants of a household than well-watered 
acres or ten per cent. stocks. 

(5.) It proves also that the first step in the wrong direction 
is the real crisis in our lives. That taken, the rest soon fol- 
low. Lot chose the plain where Sodom was, and though 
their iniquities “vexed his righteous soul from day to day,” 
he soon ventured into their city and took up his abode there. 
His children are subjected to all their evil influences, find 
there their society, become deaf to the voice of danger, and 
perish in their destruction. The first step was the mistake 
that led to the final doom. 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mier, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft, familiar to the face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 

Parents send their children to the convent school with 
every reason to fear its fatal influence, and are surprised to 
find them transformed into votaries of Rome, and adepts in 





the arts of falsehood and deception. Under a specious garb 
lurks deadly danger. “ Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not into the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by 
it, turn from it and pass away.” Begin right. 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review from the map as made last week the points 
of Abram’s journey, questioning upon each. Who traveled 
with Abram? Why did he go down into Egypt? The first 
thing we learn about Abram to-day, is the return from Egypt. 

The great company came back, bringing sheep and oxen 
and asses, men-servants, maid-servants, and camels; it was 
like the march of an army as they passed with the long 
train across the country, or camped when they stopped to 
rest and pitched their tents for a night. So they took their 
journey back to the place where Abram had pitched his tent 
before, when he first came into the land of Canaan. What 
had he built at Bethel? 

Abram worshipped God.— We read, “There Abram called 
on the name of the Lord.” If all the families of servants 
of Abram and Lot joined in the worship, there was a great 
congregation to come before the Lord when Abram offered 
sacrifices and prayers at the place of the altar. There were 
so many large flocks that the hills and fields had not grass 
for food, nor the springs and wells water enough for all the 
cattle. Each herdman wanted to drive his own flock up on 
the narrow ledges of rock around the wells, and crowd out 
the rest; and so it came that there was strife between the 
herdmen. 

There were other people who lived in the land who 
watched all that concerned the old chief and his followers, 
and the quarreling was seon reported to Abram. Did Abram 
insist that he was chief, that his flocks were larger, and-tell 
his herdmen to provide first for his own? 
better, wiser way than that. 

Abram was a peacemaker.—He went straight to Lot. Was 
it to talk of his rights and tell Lot what he ought to do? 
He looked him straight in the face, and said our golden text. 
What did he pray or beg of Lot? What reason did he give? 
Can brethren or friends afford to have strife between them? 
Abram could not let the heathen people who dwelt there, 
who saw his altar to the true God, see quarreling between 
those who served him. Abram did something besides pray 
for peace, he was wise and practical as well as peace-loving ; 
he had a plan to end the strife. 

Abram’s offer to Lot.—He took his nephew to some point 
which overlooked the flocks and fields, and said, “ Look, the 
whole land is before you; we had better separate. Go, I 
pray you; if you choose the left hand I will go to the right, 
or choose the right hand and I will go to the left.” Generous 
Abram; not a word of his own wish only for peace, and to 
give Lot any advantage he might think he saw. How about 
the nephew? Did he say, You must choose, You are older 
and have more to feed than I, I will do as you think best ? 

Lnt’s choice.-—He looked off to the east, he saw a flowing 
river, and banks rich and green. The watered plains spread 
out like the garden he had heard of in Eden, and like the 
fields he saw near the great river in Egypt. Surely no 
famine would come to drive him from those fields, and so he 
chose the plain of Jordan. Trace on map. They parted. 
Lot took all he had, and left his wise, generous uncle, and 
pitched his tent toward a city of the plain where the men 
“were wicked and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.’’ 
Just outside, but towards the wicked city. Was that wise 
or safe? 

Abram had told Lot to look around and choose his home; 
a better friend to Abram than Abram had been to Lot said 
to him, “ Lift up thine eyes and look to the east, west, north, 
south.” What friend was that? What was Abram often 
called ? , 

The promise-—Where had the Lord told Abram to look? 
Then he said, “ All the land which thou seest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed forever.” That meant that his chil- 
dren and their children, and so on, should have that promised 
land for their own. What was the promise in the golden 
text of last week? God told Abram that his descendants 
should be so many that they could not be counted any more 
than the grains in the dust of the earth. Lot had chosen his 
place, and gone to it; Abram let God choose for him, and he 
believed the word and the promise. Then he took up his 
tent and brought all he had to the plain near Hebron, and 
among the oak-trees built an altar and lived there. (Note 
Hebron on the map.) 

Again we see that Abram believed God. What three 
things do we remember, from our last lesson, that Abram 
did? What did God tell about the number of his children ? 
Who should be blessed in him? Yet Abram had no child 
Lot, the fatherless boy to whom he had been like a father, 
had grown up and gone; still Abram obeyed, believed, and 
worshiped the Lord who called him. 

What more in this lesson do we learn of Abram? What 
was the strife between the servants? How did Abram make 
peace? What did Jesus say about peace-makers? Why did 


Abram knew a 
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Abram tell Lot there should be no strife between them? 
What did Jesus say the peacemakers should be called ? 

Ought not all the children of God to be brethren in love? 
How did Abram show that he was generous? Who was 
really entitled to make the choice? Was Abram happier in 
giving the best to another, rather than in being selfish? We 
read that “even Christ pleased not himself.’ He never 
thought of rest or pleasure or comfort; he gave his life 
for others. What do you think of Lot? What was he when 
Abram was unselfish ? How did Abram show his wisdom 
when the strife came? Was Lot wise when he made his 
choice? His cattle would feed and fatten on the green plain, 
and make him rich, but what kind of companions were in 
Sodom? Abram built an altar; what did Lot do? We 
read that he pitched his tent, but no word of his having any 
altar in Sodom. Abram gave up whatever Lot might choose, 
but it was more than made up to him. How much land did 
God give to him? To how many after him? Lot had the 
company of the wicked, but the Lord himself came and 
talked with Abram, repeating and keeping his promise to 
bless him and make him a blessing. 

Would you be truly blessed, and your life each day made a 
blessing to others? Then remember the example of faithful 
Abram, who was unselfish and a peacemaker, learning to be 
happy in the good of others; “in honor preferring one 
another.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


And Abram went wp out of Egypt (v. 1). Coming and 
going; back and forth; hither and thither: that is the way 
with God’s children, when they are following the lead of his 
providences. Not their first home, nor their second, nor 
their third, is the place of their final rest. Sitting down to 
have a good time is not the mission of those whom God loves. 
At one time, old ties must be broken up; at another, new 
sorrows must be endured; then one must be a stranger and in 
surroundings of evil; again, distress and want must stare him 
in the face; for a while a far-off land will seem to promise 
safety; yet once more his steps must be retraced, and all 
that has been done and endured’ thus far may seem to have 
been for nought. What does all this mean? Is there any 
mistake or doubt on God’s part, in these ever-shifting calls 
and changes? Have no worry on this point,—no thought 
that God could do better in any other way than this for the 
perfecting of your faith in him,—“ knowing this, that the 
trial of your faith worketh patience. But let patience have 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” 

And Abram was very rich (vy. 2). That was another of his 
trials. Some men inherit wealth, as others inherit the 
scrofula, Again, a man takes on wealth in his journey of 
life, as another absorbs malaria in his going through a fever- 
and-ague region. Riches, like an excess of flesh, tend to 
burden and hinder a man in his ordinary activities of life ; 
but the one load or the other must be accepted as a trial from 
the Lord—when it comes without our seeking it. Surplus 
fat or surplus funds are not to be coveted; but neither of 
them ought to crush a child of God. If we can fairly reduce 
the weight laid on us, in either instance, by our doing or our 
giving in the Lord’s service, it is a plain duty for us to do so. 
But whether we have much or little to carry, we can, through 
faith, have grace to bear up under it, and so to endure unto 
the end. He who can enable one of His servants to yield a 
loved child uncomplainingly at His call, can also enable that 
servant to have and to use riches without being thereby ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven. 

Their substance was great, so that they could not dwell together 
(v. 6). There is no gain without some corresponding loss. 
Added wealth brings added needs—to meet which something 
before held must be given up. While there was a famine in 
the land, Abram and Lot could keep negr each other. When 
both of them became rich, it was not so easy for them to 
have a common home. Fullness is quite as frequent a cause 


_ of separation in this world as scantiness, It is the poor who 


take but little room, and who from their very want depend 
on and learn to help each other. As families abound in riches 
they come to live Apart; and by their very sufficiency they 
are brought to an aloofness from some to whom they were 
bound closely before. To be independent in property is too 
often to be independent of good neighborliness, if not to be 
absolutely independent of unselfish affection. It is by no 
means the man with most money who has most friends, or 
who lives nearest to the friends he does have. If you have 
no great substance to look after, thank God that you are not 
called to choose between abandoning your property or your 
friends. 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me (v. 8), 
That was a good resolution. Quarreling is a poor business 
any way. Quarreling over property is the poorest kind of 
quarreling. Quarreling over property with one’s relatives is 
worse than the poorest kind of quarreling. Being dragged 
into a property quarrel with relatives, by the servants of the two 
families, is the meanest of all mean ways of quarreling. It 
is of minor importance how you keep out of a quarrel of that 











sort; the great thing is to keep out. If necessary, give up 
what the quarrel might be about; give up all your property; 
give up your servants; give up your home; give up all that 
is claimed on the other side of the house, and all that has 
been claimed on yours. ‘ Where there is a will there is a 
way” in such a matter. The man who says to his brother, 
“ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me,” 
and who is in dead earnest in saying it, will be pretty sure to 
keep out of a strife with that brother; for “it takes two to 
make a quarrel,” any way. 

Is not the whole land before thee? (v. 9.) It would be very 
easy for us all to avoid quarrels, if our brethren or neighbors 
would do just as we told them to, and would be satisfied with 
the places and the things which we assigned tothem. Any 
of us would settle a difference, if it could be done in that way. 
But it is not so easy for us to give the other party his unre- 
stricted choice,—-letting him take just what he prefers, while we 
content ourselves with what he does not care for. Yet that is 
the only really generous way of settling any difference with 
a loved one. If we are talking about “our rights,” or “jus- 
tice,” that is one thing; but if we are ready to make conces- 
sions for affection’s sake, or for the sake of peace, there is but 
one right and noble course for us to pursue; and that is the 
course which Abram took with Lot. “The whole land is 
before you. Pick for yourself. Take whit you please. 
I shall be satisfied with what you leave.” There is not much 
danger of strife between brethren when that spirit prevails on 
either side. 

Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, . . 
as the garden of the Lord; ... and pitched his tent toward 
Sodom (v. 10,12). When we see a good thing right before 
us—a thing that is attractive and témpting in the line of our 
present desires—we are commonly not inclined to question 
whether, after all, that is the best thing we could have. It 
looks good enough. We want it just as itis. So we choose 
that for our portion, and settle down to enjoy it, even though 
the outlook of our new dwelling-place be squarely toward 
Sodom. But this is a poor way 6f making a life choice. The 
surroundings of a place are quite as important as its surface 
view, in determining its real desirableness. We ought to 
take into calculation the influences of a neighborhood we are 
to find a home in; the companionships of a school, or a place 
of business, or a summer resort ; the temptations of an occu- 
pation or an alliance,—which may open before us. Even 
that which may seem as a garden of the Lord may be in 
dangerous proximity to a place where Satan’s seat is. Bethel 
with its stone pillows may seem to proffer poor hotel accom- 
modations ; but with heaven at the top of its fight of stairs, 
it is a better place to pass day or night in, than the plain of 
Jordan “well watered everywhere,” with Sodom for its 
drawing-room. 

The Lord said unto Abram, . . . Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look . . . northward, and southward, and eastward, and westward 
(v. 14). When God directs us, we take a broader sweep of 
vision than when we are looking out for ourselves. Lot 
looked in one direction only. Abram was told to look all 
round him. Lot looked to see what he should choose for 
himself. Abram was told to look that he might see what God 
had in store for him. Those two modes of looking still pre- 
vail among the children of men. Men who look out for 
themselves are invariably short-sighted. They see only in 
one direction, and not a great ways at that. Men who trust 
God to take care of them, look right and left, front and rear; 
and, most of all, they look up. Men see in more*directions, 
and they see more clearly, when they walk by faith, than 
when they walk by sight. 


TEACHING HINTS. ¢ 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Abram and Lot are types of two very important classes of 
men. In fact, they represent the two great classes among the 
professed servants of God. Lot was not an open violator of 
God’s law. On the contrary, he is spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment as a “just’’ man, whose soul was “ vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked” among whom he had a home. But 
Lot seemed to give his own interests a large place—if not 
the foremost one— in all his plans of life, while Abram walked 
by faith rather than by sight, and trusted God rather than 
his own judgment, in every emergency. 

In this lesson we see how God deals with his children; 
how his children ought to deal with each other; and the two 
ways in which God’s children can bear themselves in his 
service, when called to choice or change in a dwelling-place. 

God tries his children variously. At one time he sends 
them poverty; at another time, riches. Each of these condi- 
tions has its peculiar temptations and its special dangers. 
In poverty there is a temptation to repining and despondency. 
In riches there is a temptation to independence, and a danger 
of troubles with others over the management or the use of 
property. Whichever is your condition, have a watch against 
its perils. See to it that neither poverty nor riches lessens 
your conscious need of God’s care, or your restful faith in his 
provisions for your welfare. 

Strife over property interests can be avoided. It ought to 
be. If there is no other way, you can give up all that might 








| be cause of quarrel. Let the other side have full swing, if 
necessary. Give your brother or your neighbor his choice in 
the case. God will be readier to take care of you when you 
leave all for him, than when you insist on holding enough to 
support you, even at the cost of a quarrel with your brother. 

When the choice of a location in life is fairly before you,— 
a location in a home, in a school, in a business,—do not let 
the external attractions of the place settle the question of its 
desirableness for you. Look to its surroundings, to the moral 
influence of its neighborhood and associations; and let these 
have full weight in your decision. And be quite as anxious 
to secure the privileges of worship, as the delights of fine 
scenery, or the return of rich crops. And when you pitch 
your tent even for a brief stay in the place of your immediate 
choice, see to it that an altar to the Lord forms a part of your 
household establishment. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


* 

Introductory—Why did Abram go down to Egypt? Of 
what sin was he there guilty? By whose command was he 
driven out? 

Verse 1.—To what portion of Palestine did he direct his 
journey? By what other names were different sections of it 
known? (Josh. 10:40; 11:16; Luke 1:65.) Why is it 
said he “went up”? Into possession of what portion of the 
promise (12:2, 3) had he already entered? (v. 2.) Are 
riches designed to be a blessing or a curse? If material 
prosperity was included in the covenant with Abram, why do 
not the children of God generally possess it now? If they 
did, what would be the effect upon the world? (1 Kings 1: 9.) 
What further evidence have we that God designs his people 
should not be straitened for lack of means? (Psa. 37 : 3,4; 
Matt. 6: 30-33; Mark 10: 29,30.) Do the financial interests 
of Christ’s kingdom demand a multiplication of fairs and 
festivals, or an increase of faith and self-sacrifice? Do the - 
former dishonor God before the world, or witness to his 
power and grace ? 

Verses 3,4.—To what localities do God’s children ever 
turn with longing? Give some other Scripture illustrations 
of this truth. (Gen. 35:6,7; Psa. 84:2; 1387:1.) How 
may we apply our knowledge of this sacred local magnetism 
to our profit? Trace Abram’s journey and point out the 
place of the altar. Why are we told first that he came to 
the place of the altar, then called on the name of the Lord? 
Is it probable that the altar was still standing, or that it was 
now rebuilt ? 

Verses 5, 6.—How is man affected by the blessings or 
curses which fall upon those who are intimately related to 
him in life? What is wisdom’s voice in the selection of 
intimate friends? What advantage have we, in the day of 
adversity, in Christian friendships? 

Verses 7-9.—What was Abram’s motive in proposing a 
separation? Into possession of what name did he thus 
enter? (Matt.5: 9.) How did it evidence his love to God? 
(1 John 3:14; 4:21.) How did he show his generosity ? 
What motive actuated Lot in the selection of his dwelling- 
place? (vs. 10-12.) What great consideration ignored, proved 
his ruin in after life? (v. 13.) If we secure abiding good, 
what must be the first consideration in all our plans? (Phil 
2:8.) What prayer forbids the unnecessary exposure of 
ourselves to temptation ? (Matt. 6: 13.) 

Verses 14-17.—How was Abram rewarded for his gen- 
erosity? What more is included in this promise than in 
that of the preceding chapter? How do the generous and 
the mercenary always compare at the last? What question 
of Jesus finds answer in Lot’s history? (Matt. 16: 26.) 
What was Abram’s first work upon settling in Hebron? 
(v. 18.) Locate and give a brief history of the city. 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Wealth and want go hand in hand. When the riches of 
Abram and Lot increased, the difficulty of finding sufficient 
pasture for their cattle increased in the same ratio,—a good 
illustration of the poverty of wealth. Show how material 
wealth is often counterbalanced by spiritual poverty. When 
Colonel Charteris, after amassing great treasures, found him- 
self at the point of death, he offered £30,000 to any one who 
should prove to his satisfaction that the future life, in view 
of which he felt himself poor and naked, was a myth. A 
Scotch nobleman was showing a visitor over one of his finest 
estates. After they had passed through the spacious gardens 
and parks the visitor remarked, “ Your lordship must be a 
very happy man.” In a moment an expression of weariness 
passed over the nobleman’s face. “Happy!” he said. “I 
do not think that in the whole country there is any one more 
unhappy than I.” Wealth cannot satisfy the soul; man was 
created for something higher and better. 

Many instances of strife arising from prosperity will suggest 
themselves to every observant mind. The unseemly contests 
which often attend the distribution of a deceased person’s 
property prove that human nature is in this respect much the 
same as it was in Abram’s time. There is scarcely a single 





person who cannot recall some family which, united and 
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loving in ordinary circumstances, has been divided by sudden 
prosperity. It was in the time of Israel’s greatest material 
prosperity that those dissensions began which ended in the 
erection of two hostile kingdoms. Demas, when he set his 
heart on this world’s wealth, abandoned Paul. 

This lesson shows the true method of winning peace,—that 
of wisely yielding. Wrath can hardly stand against the soft 
answer. A good Quaker physician, who was well known in 
the city in which he lived for his benevolence, when driving 
out one day in his carriage, accidentally got in the way of a 
dray. The drayman immediately assailed him with the most 
violent abuse. The physician got out of the way, excused 
himself, and said, “ My name is Dr. ; if any of thy 
friends should ever be sick and need help, send for me, and 
I shall gladly do them what good I can.” The angry man 
at once grew calm, and, with a good deal of shamefacedness, 
apologized for his unreasonable anger. When schines had 
quarreled with Aristippus, the latter came to him and said, 
“Shafl we not make up, and be friends?” “ With all my 
heart,” answered schines ; “and I now honor you as a better 
man than myself, for I began the strife, but you, though the 
elder, began the peace.” Two farmers who had hitherto 
been close friends, quarreled about the possession of a certain 
brook which afforded good trout-fishing. Neither would 
yield to the other, and the case was taken tolaw. Before the 
matter was decided, however, the person whose claim seemed 
to be the stronger said to himself, “ If I gain this case, I shall 
lose my friend.” He at once went over to his neighbor, and 
told him that he resigned all claim to the brook. The other, not 
to be outdone in generosity, refused to accept his offer ; finally 
they came to an agreement by which the use of the brook 
was secured to both. This mutual forbearance put an end to 
strife, and united them in closer friendship than before. 

When Abram is abandoned by Lot, he is admitted to closer 
communion with God. Heaven’s gates open to him to whom 
earth’s doors are shut. It was when Jesus was weary and 
hungering in the wilderness after forty days’ battling with 
temptation, not when he was surrounded by hosanna-shouting 
multitudes, that the angels of God ministered to him. It is 
when we feel that we are most forsaken of man, that God 
makes his presence most clearly known to us. 

Growth in Riches. See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 9, p. 106, 
2 1931,—Early Wealth; vol. 7, p. 158, 3 1547,—Abraham’s 
Wealth ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, pp. 
468-472,—The Burdens and Dangers of Riches; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 676, ¢ 11503,—Rich 
yet Poor; 11504,—Biblical Figures of Riches; 11507,— 
Wealth that Cannot Satisfy; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, see pp. 733-741, which contain many excellent illus- 
trations; Spencer’s Treasury of Similes, p. 305,—Similes of 
Riches. 

Strife from Prosperity. See Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
Second Series, p. 649, 2 11249,—The Danger of Prosperity ; 
2 11251,—How to Meet Prosperity ; 3 11253,—Having Hurt- 
ful Things; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 96,—The Pike; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 670, 3 3491,—The Inse- 
curity of Prosperity ; an illustration for the smaller children 
may be found in “ Malleville” of the Franconia Stories, p. 88. 

Preserving Peace. See Foster's Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 494, 3 4349,—Enemies to Peace; 3 4362,—Healing 
a Breach; Second Series, p. 614, 3 10925,—How to Make 
Peace; Cawdray’s Things New and Old, p. 18, 3 68,—At 
Peace with Each Other; p. 598, 3 2078,—How King Archi- 
damus Made Peace. 

God our Comforter. See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 9, 
p. 172, % 2005,—A Parable of Two Fountains; Foster’s 
Prose Lllustrations, First Series, p. 116, 3 866,—Divine Com- 
fort; 2 868,—Comfort in God; Cawdray’s Things New and 
Old, p. 367, 3 1827,—Resting on God. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The peculiarities of oriental style appear so strong in the 
present lesson that it is worth while to spend a moment or 
two in noticing the differences from ordinary English narra- 
tion. The delightful simplicity of the narrative is noticeable 
in the English ; but a moment’s reflection will show that no 
native English writer would ever have written in quite the 
same way, however dramatic his perceptions. Verse 1 is 
a stringing amplification ; yet it is perfectly in the style of 
concise Hebrew: the Orientals could scarcely say, as we would 
“ And Abram went up out of Egypt with his wife and all his 
possessions, and Lot with him;” and yet that is about the 
proper force of the Hebrew idiom. So the repetitions in 
verses 2 and 5, though allowable in English, are not strictly 
according to the English idiom for expressing the same thing 
with the Hebrew force. The expression in verse 3, however, 
is not so: “ he went on his journeys” is a repetition put into 
the English, perhaps from mistake, by our translators. It 
means, “ he went by stages,” day’s marches, or gradual move- 
ments. In verse 6 is another repetition, about the ability of 
Abram and Lot to dwell together; natural enough in Hebrew, 
but in English sounding almost as oddly as the Arabic com- 
pliments—such, for example, as congratulating a person upon 
the “birth of a male son,” or of “a female daughter.” 


Throughout the lesson appears the same childlike sim- 
plicity, dignified in spite of its repetitions. But these char- 
acteristics are no part of the especial charm of the English 
of our Bible: they are the unavoidable literal reproduction 
of the characteristics of the Hebrew. 


On the other hand, when we come to verses 8 and 9, the 
Hebrew resumes the childlike form of laconism ; and expresses 
in a word or two what in good, adult English must be spread 
into a long phrase or sentence. The speech of Abram to Lot 
resembles in many respects the language of infancy, before 
the children learn the use of the substantive verb or the 
small particles of connection or relation—a quality which 
the oriental tongues never outgrew. A perfect representation 
of this difference can hardly be given to those who read 
English only ; but it will be some help to know that while 
verse 8 contains twenty-eight words in English, it contains 
only eighteen in Hebrew, one of these being a double inter- 
jection, and two others the idiomatic repetition of the word 
for “ between,” which repetitions are of necessity disregarded 
and suppressed in English. Thus the eighteen Hebrew 
words give an amplification to the Hebrew which is not 
reached by the twenty-eight words in English. More striking 
is the same thing in the next verse. Verse 9 contains forty- 
three words in English, but only thirteen in the Hebrew. 
Here, however, there are six words necessary to be supplied in 
English, because, like nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, our 
language abhors an empty space, or even a space for free 
choice where one of many turns will serve equally well, in 
place of an actual asserting word. 


These sentences, it is to be remembered, occur here in the 
simplest kind of prose; and do not present the necessity for 
paraphrase which occurs in translating poetry ; which in the 
Psalms, for example, compels on an average five English 
words for one in the Hebrew. 

The Latin, as we might expect, is better off in respect to 
the number of words necessary; but in the Vulgate text, 
verse 8 has twenty-three words, and verse 9 has twenty-five 
words. 

Lest it should be thought that these statements are profit- 
less as well as dry, the writer ventures to append the prac- 
tical application—or, if one pleases, the moral. It will at 
once appear how great a risk of mistake one incurs in 
attempting to expound each little word of any given trans- 
lation as if it had some special significance in inspiration 
above some synonym which might have stood there just as 
well. It will be seen, too, how much danger there is in 
comments and expositions merely verbal; not to mention 
those flights of fancy which depend upon the English force 
of a particular rendering. Especially is it hazardous to take 
the occurrence of a particular word, or of a particular 
phrase (in case of repetitions chiefly), as carrying the main 
lesson of the text. Often, thus, the letter takes the place of 
spirit ; or, even worse, the coat takes the place of the body. 
A literal translation, from its very literalness, is often mis- 
leading to him who reads a translation only ; and is thus far 
worse than a paraphrase. 

These remarks can safely be made here, where the text 
permits no such danger to a moderately sound common sense ; 
but they are worth remembering when one meets a passage 
which seems difficult, or which seems to strain the harmony 
of God’s mercy and justice as revealed in the Scriptures. 
A careful study of the context and parallel places will be 
found the best help. That kind of help, indeed, is generally 
a better guide than the original text when taken alone by 
itself for one isolated passage, with no context or parallel. 
By using this help habitually, the reader makes the natural 
defects of a translation correct themselves; and steers pretty 
clear of the error of taking the adventitious for the essential. 
But “the letter killeth,” any way. 

Besides the above, the lesson is itself an original, authori- 
tative oriental picture, which illumines itself. Abram, for- 
merly a citizen, was now a nomad, dwelling in tents; and his 
picture in miniature, with much grosser outlines, can still be 
seen in the Negeb, the “south” of the lesson text. But the 
wandering tent dwellers there are not so rich (“ heavy” is the 
literal word) in the items of eastern wealth mentioned in 
yerse 2. Nor are they so wise nor so well instructed. A city 
they will scarcely enter; and if they do, it is only with 
fright and abhorrence, and the possible loss of caste among 
their tent-dwelling brethren. The civilization of Babylonia 
and the splendors of Egypt could scarcely either delight or 
influence them. They are nominal Muslims, but practical 
heathen, and that of a low grade. Under the Turkish rule 
the land is far less able to bear great possessions of cattle and 
flocks in one place than it was in Abram’s time. They go 
“in their journeys,” that is by stages, as the requirements of 
pasture demand, to very great distances, and desire a well- 
watered region with all the self-seeking and eagerness of 
Lot; nor are they over-troubled by men as wicked as those 
of Sodom. They separate one from another as Abram and 
Lot did, for the sake of sustaining their flocks; but there is 
often strife among them; nor do they refrain from plunder- 
ing each other’s substance, whether it be flocks, or herds, or 
tents, or silver, or gold—only gold they do not much have or 





value, except for ornament. The writer has known a Bedawi 


chief to refuse gold. money with disdain, and much prefer a 


.silver piece of the same size. 


In verse 7, in the words employed in the Hebrew, is a 
regular picture of the chief herdmen holding a regular par- 
ley, much like our American Indian “talks.” The picture 
is not that of promiscuous disorderly contention ; but some- 
what such as when Laban and Jacob had their parley on 
Mt. Gilead, or Abraham’s reproof of Abimelech, in Chapter 
21. But Abram let contention of a more serious sort alone, 
before it was meddled with. 

“Well-watered everywhere” is not to be taken in the 
American sense, exactly. Yet, as so often in physical aspects, 
some portions of the very far west may furnish some illus- 
tration. Wherever the year is separated distinctly into a 
dry season and a wet, artificial irrigation has largely to be 
depended upon ; and this must have been the case with the 
whole Kikkar, or “plain,” of Jordan. Its being “ well- 
watered everywhere” refers to an abundant natural supply 
of water by rivers or brooks. The two comparisons given in 
the text, indeed, make the matter plain: “the garden of the 
Lord,” that is, Eden with its four rivers ; and “the land of 
Egypt” with its one river. If “the garden of the Lord” 
means only an exceedingly fair garden, that, to the oriental 
imagination, would imply artificial irrigation. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| TWO WAYS OF CHOOSING. 

| Lot’s Choice for Himself: | God’s Choice for Abram: 

| The Richest Pastures. The Promised Land. 
Evil Companions, Divine Companionship. | 
A Life of Ease. A Life of Faith. 





| WHAT IS YOUR CHOICE? 


| 
| LET THERE BE NO STRIFE. | 
ae 


| A Sorr ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. | 


| WE ARE BRETHREN, | 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


THE OTHER CHILDREN. 
[From The Religious Telescope.] 

Where are the other children? Thousands of the poor 
and destitute children of our land are not in the Sunday- 
school. Robert Raikes organized Sunday-schools in Glouces- 
ter for the poor, the ignorant, the destitute, the vicious. 
For these this great movement and system arose. It would 
be unjust to say that through all these years it has de- 
parted from this original idea! Yet in this centennial 
year it needs to be filled with it anew. Within the reach of 
our own Sunday-schools there are thousands of poor children 
who are not receiving the instruction they need. We put 
this question to our Sunday-school workers: Are the poor 
children of your community, town, and city, in the Sunday- 
school? Look over the classes next Sunday, and count up 
the children of the community. You may say that you do 
not know them. So it was with Mr. Raikes; but when he 
saw them he knew how destitute they were. He learned to 
know them. 

The élite of society are often not the first and most ready 
to receive plain, simple gospel truth. There are some very 
encouraging features connected with work among the humble 
in life. The children of the poor and vicious are accessible. 
Their parents who would not allow them, or at least encour- 
age them, to go to the regular church-service, are glad to 
have them go to the Sunday-school. They can see that 
instruction, respectability, and society will be secured. There 
is the chance of the church and the children who have no 
teaching or help in godliness at their homes. 

The poor and humble of society -are for a large part 
anxious to be elevated. While much of society seems to feel 
that it is rich and increased in goods, others do not feel so. 
The poverty, ignorance, and neglect which rest upon this 
part of society are its one unbearable burden. These chil- 
dren, if approached and taken hold of vigorously, will be 
glad enough to be helped up to a higher and better plane. 
More sympathy for such is the demand of the hour. More 
effort to bring in the other children must be made. The 
Sunday-school must be taken to them. They have no Bible, 
no prayer, no hymn of praise, ‘no pious instruction, no Chris- 
tian sympathy, no helping hand extended to them. Oh the 
dying wants of these other children who are not in the Sun- 








day-schools! Who will go after them? 
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BOOKS AND 1D WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS NS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
1¢ interest of our readers wili guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 

After the Pattern. By Mrs, B, P. Stone. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 329. 
Boston: Congregational! Publishing nec Price, $1.00. 

Mistakes. By Catherine M. Trowbri Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 242. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing octoty. Price, $1.00. 

PAMPHLETS, 

Mr. Horn and his Friends; or, Givers and Giving. By ark Guy Pearse. 

flinstrated. (Standard Series.) 4t0, pp. 22. New York: L. K. Funk 


& Co. Price, 15 cents. 

The Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by Thomas Leland. In two 
volumes; Vol. 1. (Standard Series.) 4to, pp. 58. New York: I, K 
Funk & Co, Price, 20 cents 

The Salvation Soldier’s Song Book. Compiled by William Booth, 
General of the eee) Amy, 32mo, pp. 176. Philadelphia: G. 8. 
Railton, 4 South Third Street. Price, five cents; $4 per hundred. 

National Temperance Hymn and Bong Book ; a new collection of popu- 
lar temperance hymns and songs, for all temperance organizations, 


gospel temperance meetings, etc. Compiled we . N, Stearns. 12mo, 
pp. 68. New York: National Temperance Soc ety. Price, 10 centa. 


Among American students of the English language, 
Mr. Richard Grant White occupies an intermediate place. 
He is by no means to be associated, in scholarly rank, 
with such men as March, Child, Marsh, Corson, Louns- 
bury, or Haldeman ; but his books have a deeper founda- 
tion, in study and investigation, than those of William 
Mathews or Schele de Vere. Mr. White’s latest volume, 
Every-day English, has been slowly gathered from the 
author’s contributions to the periodical press since his 
Words and their Uses appeared. Like its predecessor, it 
is both readable and stimulating, and collects very many 
serviceable or suggestive hints, based on the general 
theory that “good English” is the English of good 
writers and speakers, rather than any artificial prod- 
uct of theories or rules. Mr. White frequently provokes 
sharp criticism, not only by what he says, but by the 
needlessly supercilious manner in which he says it; and 
it can hardly be questioned that his chapters are more 
valuable for the thoughts which they evoke from the 
reader’s mind, than for the direct instruction which they 
convey. In this stimulating property, they have a 
genuine value, (12mo, cloth, pp. xxi, 512. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


It is seldom that religious literature is the gainer by so 
complete and thoroughly executed a piece of work as 
The Congregationalism of the last Three Hundred Years 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, editor-in-chief of The 
Congregationalist, Dr. Dexter has made the preparation 
of these eleven hundred pages a principal task for many 
years ; and the twelve lectures of whicn the body of the 
book is composed, with the appended notes and the 7,250 
entries of books relating to Congregationalism, form a 
monument of painstaking research and laboriously 
attained accuracy that is nothing less than an honor to 
American literature. Further reference to the subject- 
matter of the book, or to the many doctrinal or denumi- 
national questions involvéd, of course does not belong 
to these columns; but it should be added that the work 
has no small interest and value for .others than Congre- 
gationalists; and that, in particular, no theological school 
library or private collection in which bibliography or 
ecclesiastical history bas a place, ought to be without it. 
(8vo, cloth, pp. xi, 716, 326. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Price, $6.00.) 


A goodly public of deeply interested readers awaits the 
volume of Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal, pre- 
pared by Miss Maria V. G. Havergal, to whom has 
fallen the task of acting as literary executor of the dead 
poet, ‘The editor’s share in this book has been a modest 
one; she has not aimed to give it a high degree of 
literary finish, but has been content to let the words of 
Frances Havergal, and the plainest records of her 
thought and life, tell their own story. The book is 
mainly subjective in character; and its pictures of the 
fervor and consecration of a devoted life will prove a 
welcome addition to the shelf of religious biography. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 391. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


The readable and instructive article on Queen Victoria, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, the English novelist, which appeared 
in the July number of Harper’s Magazine, has been re- 
issued as a number of the Franklin Square Library. Its 
present title is The Queen; and to the list of woodcuts 
accompanying the article in its magazine form a number 
of others have been added, making forty-four in all. We 
do not know of a more serviceable account of Queen 
Victoria and her reign to put into the hands of young 
readers. We need hardly add that Mrs. Oliphant writes 


acumen Se? Opes 


ina spirit of kindly praise. (4to, paper, illustrated, pp. 
40. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 25 cents.) 

The latest book of that voluminous and excellent 
writer, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, is a long novel, entitled 
Magnum Bonum. It will be welcome to those numerous 
readers who are hardly content that Miss Yonge should 
spend her time in writing shorter stories, however fre- 
quent, or condensed histories, however praiseworthy. 
The present story reminds one of the author’s earlier 
novels, not only in its length, but also in its readable 
character and its wholesome tone. It is suitable for 
adults or older girls. (12mo, cloth, pp. iv, 661. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Prioe, $1. 75.) 


There are some good nian in Mary Anerley, Mr. R, D. 
Blackmore’s last novel, which has been published 
serially in Harper’s Magazine, and is now issued in book 
form. But, as so often happens, the author seems to have 
written himself out, and his later books are much inferior 
to those which just made his reputation in America. 
Lorna Doone, for instance, is quite perfect in its way,— 
a quaint, attractive story; while Mary Anerley is coarse, 
ill-written, and strained. (16mo, cloth, pp. 516. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 

For several years Mrs. G. R. Alden— Pansy ”—has 
been not only an acceptable writer of children’s stories, 
but a leader in furnishing normal helps for infant class 
teachers. Many of her contributions in this direction 
are gathered into a new volume called The Teacher's 
Helper. The name is well chosen, and the teacher of 
primary children will find its promise fulfilled. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 248. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


A new volume of sermons by Canon Farrar, entitled 
Ephphatha, or, The Amelioration of the World, is just 
ready for American publication by Macmillan & Co., 
New York. Peek, Pee 

The familiar imprint of “ Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Company ” has reappeared on the title-pages of books, 
together with the equally familiar monogram ; both of 
which look “as large as life and twicet as nateral.” 
Among the first issues of the new-old firm are revised 


| editions of Mr. Sweetser’s guide-books, and a translation, 


by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, of Renan’s recent London 
lectures. For the fall, James R. Osgood & Co. have a 
list of announcements of new books and new editions, as 
long and important as those which it used to put forth in 
former years, Chief among the forthcoming books will 
be the great Memorial History of Boston, which has for 
some time been in preparation, in view of the two-hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of Boston, 
—which will be celebrated in the coming autumn. This 
history will be comprised in four large quarto volumes, 
profusely illustrated ; special topics being treated by 
special writers of competence, and the whole being in 
charge of Mr. Justin Winsor, Harvard’s librarian, as 
editor-in-chief. Mr. C. F. Jewett will be general super- 
intendent ; and the Rev. Edward E. Hale, Dr, Samuel A. 
Green, and Mr. Charles Deane, of Cambridge, executive 
committee. These names render it certain that the work 
will be no mere catchpenny memorial album affair, but 
nothing less than a standard historical work. The first 
volume of the history is promised for September. In 
the same month will also be published a new edition 
both in ordinary and in large-paper form) of Dr. G. H, 
Lodge’s translation of Wifttckelmann’s History of Ancient 
Art; a new edition, at a reduced price, of Colling’s Art 
Foliage; and a new edition of the still popular poems of 
George Arnold, which appear so often in lists of “ books 
wanted.” In October will come Self-Culture, twenty-two 
practical lectures by James Freeman Clarke; a house- 
hold edition of Professor A. C, Kendrick’s well-known 
anthology, Our Poetical Favorites, to which a third vol- 
ume will be added; a one-volume edition, complete, of 
Mr. William Winter’s poems; Mr, Winter’s Trip to 
England, revised and enlarged; The Birthday Book of 
American Poets: daily selections on the familiar English 
plan; The Peterkin Family and their Adventures, by Miss 
Lucretia P. Hale,—a book that ought to have been pub- 
lished years ago; enlarged editions of those old-time books of 
selections, Favorite Authors, Household Friends, and Good 
Company; new and cheaper editions of Mrs, A, M. Diaz’s 
books; and a reissue of Julia A. Shedd’s Famous Painters 
and Paintings. For November is promised Tennyson’s 
Dream of Fair Women, with illustrations prepared under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. V.8. Anthony, the first 





the well- chews series sof iMustrated books iethesnn in 
1867 with Whittier’s Snow-Bound. Other announce- 
ments are a revision, by Mrs. Clement, of Spooner’s 
Biographical and Technical History of the Fine Arts; 
the first collection of the late Fitz James O’Brien’s 
remarkable stories and poems; Illustrations of the 
Earth’s Structure, in heliotype impressions from photo- 
graphs, with text by Professor N.S. Shaler and Mr. W. M. 
Davis of Harvard; Records of the late William M. 
Hunt,—Dr. H.C. Angell’s Atlantic Monthly papers, with 
additions ; a new illustrated edition of Hayward’s trans- 
lation of Faust; a revision of Professor Hartt’s Geology 
and Physical Geography of Brazil; and cheaper impres- 
sions of Viollet-le-Duc’s books. Mr. Sweetser’s excel- 
lent Artist Biographies are to be increased by nine new 
volumes, on Greuze, Poussin, Delaroche, Holbein, 
Rubens, the Dutch figure-painters, Tintoretto, Giotto, 
and Correggio. The whole set will be reissued in single 
volumes, and also in the three-volume-in-one ellition, 
both of which will be illustrated. In this connection it 
should be noted that James R. Osgood & Co. will resume, 
in the autumn, the publication of heliotype reproductions 
of the best engravings, new subjects being chosen, as all 
the negatives of the former list were burned in the fire 
of last December. 





WORK AND WO RKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville ..............-....-./ Aug. 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Bismarck Grove-_--_--.......-.-.--Aug. 10-12 
Vermont, state, at Rutland_.....---.--.. September or October 
a ee eee Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster_--~-.-..------ Ovtober 12-14 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester_._._-.-...---- Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............... Novy. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden------.-.....---.---- Noy. 16-18 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 


eee July 13-27 
SE CE SR tka tawenng se scenemsonemaneds July 13-27 
BE SE UE FO Racucnecncncennqeccasenesn July 20-30 
EE EE ities cnet nods ncnsan ca quienes July 22-Aug. 2 
EE, Wr NOE oo educa stan cele cenannas July 26-30 
Chautauqua -...............-.-.-..---seccee---- August 3-19 
Maneas; at Bimnarek Grove..................... August 10-19 
United Brethren Camp Ground, Lisbon, Iowa_...August 13-18 
Island Heights, New Jersey_.----------.-------- August 18-22 


New England, at South Framingham, Mass_-Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY IN 
LONDON. 
BY THE REV. J. I, BOSWELL. 


A reception was given to the foreign delegates to the 
Sunday-school Centenary Convention in London, on 
Saturday afternoon, June 26, in one of the committee 
rooms of the London Sunday-school Union, 56 Old 
Bailey. A large number of delegates were present from 
Europe and from America, and some from more distant 
places. After an hour of social chat,.the delegates and 
friends adjourned to the lecture-room, which was decorated 
with flowers, and adorned with flags of various nations. 

Sir Charles Reed, chairman of the London Sunday- 
school Union, called the meeting to order, and, after 
singing and prayer,-he gave the address of welcome. 
He said that fourteen nationalities were represented, and 
that the number of delegates exceeded expectations. To 
all he gave a cordial greeting, and he trusted that the 
blessing of God would rest upon their deliberations. He 
then called by name on some of the leading Sunday- 
school workers who were present. The first to respond 
was a gentleman from Gloucester, who said that the build- 
ing in which Raikes established the first Sunday-school is 
still standing, and that three or four persons are still living 
who were pupils in that school. Dr. J. H. Vincent fol- 
lowed briefly and humorously, and then delegates from 
France, Germany, and other places. A gentleman was in- 
troduced as the “‘ Robert Raikes of Sweden,” and he gave, 
through an interpreter, an interesting account of the origin 
of Sunday-schools in that country. Ona visit to England 
he was so pleased with the Sunday-schools which he saw 
there that he wrote an account of them for a Swedish 
paper, and began to organize schools on his return. 
Among other speakers were Mr. Albert Woodruff, of 
Brooklyn, New York, whose work in founding schools 
in Germany was highly commended; Mr. John Wana- 
maker, of Philadelphia; and Dr. Robert Lowry, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey. The meeting was a bright 
and cheerful one, although through the large windows 





of American engravers, under whose eye were prepared ; back of the president’s chair the delegates could see only 
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the dark clouds and the descending shower, and the 
towering and frowning walls of Newgate Prison. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 27, there were large gath- 
erings of the children in several of the London churches, 
at which addresses were made by the delegates. At 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle the children and teachers 
filled every pew, and the singing of this congregation of 
six or seven thousand voices was very fine indeed. 
There was but one address made, and that by Dr. 
Vincent. 

The inaugural meeting of the convention took place on 
Monday, June 28, at the Guildhall. This noble town 
hall is in the heart of the city, and has lately been com- 
pletely renovated. It is a favorite place for great civic 
gatherings and feasts. The main room is rich with 
stained-glass windows and oaken roof and carvings, and 
has groups of statuary to the memory of Nelson, Welling- 
ton, Lord Chatham, and his illustrious son William Pitt. 
At noon this large room was crowded to excess, and a 
burst of applause greeted the arrival of the presiding 
officer, the Lord Mayor. He came on the platform wear- 
ing the purple robe of office and the gold collar, and 
preceded by an attendant bearing that mysterious and 
astonishing thing which was supposed to strike us all 
with awe,—a huge gilt mace! After singing, an appro- 
priate prayer was read by the Lord Mayor’s chaplain, the 
Rev. J. Russell Stock, and the speaking began. Besides 
the resolution of thanks to the presiding officer, there 
were two resolutions, each one of which was duly moved 
by one speaker, seconded by another, and supported by 
athird. Each resolution was read by the chairman, and 
then adopted without a dissenting vote. It may be 
noticed, in passing, that in England speakers at public 
meetings nearly always have some resolution to speak to; 
yet even then, like their American cousins, they some- 
times wander dismally away! The first resolution, 
stripped of its verbiage, expressed thanks to God for the 
benefits to Christendom from Sunday-schools; and the 
second called for “earnest and prayerful effort” for the 
further development and progress of these schools. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who had been announced to speak, 
sent his regrets, as he had to be that day in Gloucester 
to unveil the statue to Robert Raikes. The Earl of 
Aberdeen, a young man, spoke in his place, and spoke 
briefly and to the point. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who made the first address, alluded to the workers in 
religious instruction before the days of Raikes. One 
part of his speech was greatly applauded. “ Perilous 
days,” he said with solemn emphasis, “are coming to 
England, and Christians should be united. We have 
now too many separations among us. Oh that we may all 
have one spirit!” Sir Charles Reed followed in an his- 
torical address. He alluded to a hundred years ago, when 
the “Gordon riots” filled London with fear, and it 
seemed as though the nation was on the brink of ruin. 
It seemed as though Raikes appeared when most needed. 
Within a hundred years what hath God wrought? Schools 
are multiplied in Christian lands and in all heathen 
lands where the influence of the gospel, through mission- 
ary labor, is felt; and now there are more than twelve 
million seholars taught by a million and a half of relig- 
ious and voluntary teachers. 

Dr. J. H. Vincent was cordially greeted for his own 
sake and for that of the country which he represented, 
and spoke of the Sunday-school work in America. He 
showed the influence of these schools in fusing the various 
elements of society, and in building up that individual 
character on which must rest the power of both church 
and state. The Rey. Dr. Morley Punshon gave a studied 
and elaborate oration. He began and closed with a word- 
picture, and described the influence of the Sunday-schools 
upon social and spiritual life. He was followed by Lord 
Hatherley, a venerable and pleasant-looking gentleman, 
whose voice could be heard only a few feet from the 
platform. The meeting closed with the doxology and 
benediction, This meeting was a united meeting of the 
Sunday-school Union and of the Sunday-school Institute 
of the Church of England; and this fact contributed to 
its great success. Unfortunately this is the only meeting 
of the week in which those two great bodies participate. 
Each one has its own series of meetings. The Institute 
has a sermon preached before them in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and will have two gatherings in Lambeth Palace. 

On Monday afternoon, the convention met in Memorial 
Hall, where its sessions are held. This fine building was 
erected a few years ago by the Congregationalists, in 
memory of the English Puritans, who fled from the per- 
secution of the Stuarts. Papers were read by Mr. J. A. 
Cooper, of Birmingham, England; Mr. H. E. Wade, of 
Melbourne, Australia; Rev. W. Millard of Toronto, 
Canada; Mr. E. Glanville, of New Zealand; and Dr. 
Vincent, of New York. Each one gave an interesting 


account of the work in his own country. The paver of 
Dr. Vincent was listened to with special interest, for 
America is ahead of any other country in the number of 
schools, and probably in the carrying out of modern 
plans. 

In the evening, a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. R. F. Burns, in Dr. Parker’s “City Temple.” The 
morning and afternoon sessions of Tuesday were entirely 
taken up with reading papers by various delegates con- 
cerning the past history and the present condition of the 
work in their countries. Some of the statements were of 
remarkable interest, and all have a certain historical value. 
The progress of the schools in Germany, Italy, and Sweden, 
has been rapid and encouraging. Opposition is dying 
out, but much remains to be accomplished. Several of 
the delegates from the Continent acknowledge gratefully 
the help which their schools have received from the 
London Sunday-school Union. The series of Interna- 
tional lessons is generally adopted, and meets with increas- 
ing favor. 

The attendance at the sessions in Memorial Hall is 
confined almost entirely to the delegates. The room, 
which holds about eight hundred persons, is only half 
filled. Admittance is by ticket; and hence the public 
keep away. There is, however, no lack of enthusiasm, 
and when wise or witty things are said, as they constantly 
are, they meet with prompt and hearty applause. What- 
ever the faults of the convention may be, it certainly has 
not the fault of dullness. 

London, June 29. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The fifteenth annual convention of the Kentucky 
Sunday-school Union will be held at Shelbyville, August 
3-5. 


—The Forsyth County (N. ©.) Sunday-school conven- 
tion will be held in the Moravian Church at Salem, 
August 3 and 4. 


—The first county Sunday-school convention in Bar- 
bour County, Alabama, will meet August 12 and 13, in 
the Methodist Church at Clayton. 


—There will be a church and Sunday-school encamp- 
ment at Bismarck Grove, near Lawrence, Kansas, 
August 10-19. The Kansas state Sunday-school con- 
vention meets in connection with it, August 10-12. 


—The sessions of the Round Lake (N. Y.) Sunday- 
school Assembly will extend from July 20 to July 30, its 
exercises being under the charge of the Rev. J. A. 
Worden. The natural attractions of Round Lake are 
this year increased by a fine Palestine Park, constructed 
by the Rev. Dr. Wythe, and the general course of normal 
instruction will be strengthened by a fully equipped 
museum. of illustration. Good work is looked for at 
Round Lake this year. 


—The New England Sunday-school Assembly at Lake 
View, South Framingham, Massachusetts, August 23 to 
September 1, will, it is hoped, bring many of the advan- 
tages of the Chautauqua system within convenient access 
by persons who would otherwise be deprived of them. In 
view of the approach of this meeting, it is worth while to 
repeat a correspondent’s letter of information, printed in 
this column some time since: “The Sunday-school workers 
of the New England States have for some time felt that 
it was both desirable and expedient to organize a Sunday- 
school assembly, the sessions of which should be held at 
some central and convenient point, and which should 
become to the eastern friends what Chautauqua is to the 
country at large. The matter assumed definite form in 
the appointment, by the several state Sunday-school 
conventions of New England, of a joint committee, 
authorized to take the necessary steps to secure the object 
sought. A meeting of this joint committee was held at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on November 12, 1879, at 
which there were present representatives from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. Dr. Vincent also met with the committee, and, 
materially aided the work with which it is charged. An 
organization was effected by the election of the Rev. O.8. 
Baketel of Manchester, New Hampshire, as president; 
and of Mr. Thomas P. Barnefield of, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, secretary. After a very frank and thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter, the committee unanimously voted 
that the proposed assembly was both necessary and prac- 
ticable, and immediately entered upon the work of prepa- 
ration for it. As a result of the committee’s labors, then 
and since, due arrangements have been made, and the | 
first session of the New England Sunday-school Assem- | 
bly will be held at South Framingham, Massachusetts, 
beginning August 23, 1880, and continuing ten days. 








Dr. Vincent will be the conductor, and will be assisted 


by the best talent that can be secured. This is the 
youngest of the family of Sunday-school assemblies, yet 
it brings to its planning and to its management the best 
results of all previous experiences in this line of work. 
It is in no sense a rival of any other similar organization, 
but only seeks to place within reach of New England 
those advantages which distance and other obstacles have 
prevented them from fully enjoying hitherto. The pro- 
gramme will include the best features of all previous 
assemblies, and will add such new features as may be 
thought to be really helpful to the Sunday-school, and 
to all who are engaged in this department of church 
work,” 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The Massachusetts Sunday-school Convention as- 
sembled at Martha’s Vineyard on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, June 29toJuly1. Mr. John B, Gough 
gave an address'on Wednesday; and the Rev. Dr. With- 
row of Boston, the Rev. R. R. Meredith, and the Rev. 
George F. Pentecost, took part. A correspondent writes : 
“The experiment of having the convention at a watering- 
place was a success. It was large, and well attended.” 


—The First United Presbyterian Synod of the West 
held a synodical Sunday-school convention at Pine Grove 
(Pa.), June 29 to July 1. A correspondent writes: “There 
was a very full attendance at all the sessions, and much 
interest was manifested in the proceedings.” The topics 
discussed included the history and translations of the 
Bible, including the new version; the teachers’ meeting; 
the installation of teachers; and the relations between 
church and school. 

—The West Virginia state Sunday-school convention 
met at Clarksburg, June 22. Thirteen counties reported 
organizations, Marion County having the best report, 
every district in that county being organized. From 
nearly all counties come favorable reports of progress, 
and the assurance was given of more work in the year 
tocome. Mr. E, Payson Porter, of Philadelphia, made 
an appeal in behalf of state and county organization. 
The Rey. S. B. Barnitz, of Wheeling, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year; and delegates were also 
chosen to the International Sunday-school convention at 
Toronto, next year. 


—The second Chester Heights Sunday-school Assembly 
under the direction of the Rev. B. T. Vincent, held a 
very instructive and profitable assembly from July 7 
to July 16, though the attendance was more limited than 
the programme deserved. The normal work was very 
thorough, and a fine class of graduates was the result of 
the close drill given. The lectures of Bishop Warren, 
and the Rev. Drs. Guard, Tiffany, Newman, and Henson 
added interest to the occasion; and a special attraction 
was the very extensive collection of oriental curiosities, 
both Syrian and Egyptian, under the care of Mr. A. O. 
Van Lennep. A meeting of the graduates of last year, 
held July 12, led to the formation of the Chester Heights 
Alumni Association, of which the Rev. T. Montgomery 
is president. 


—At the Missouri state Sunday-school convention, 
held at St. Joseph, May 25-27, reports showed 2,826 
schools in the state, with 24,364 officers and teachers, and 
179,526 scholars ; total, 203,890. There are in Missouri 
653,882 children of school age. The following counties, 
out of 114, are unorganized: Lincoln, Callaway, Audrain, 
Boone, Platte, Miller, Laclede, Wright, Douglas, Taney, 
Ozark, Osage, Gasconade, Maries, Pulaski, Reynolds, 
Carter, Scott, St. Genevieve, Wayne, Pemiscot. The 
following have been organized once, but have held no 
convention in the past year; Ralls, Carroll, Sullivan, 
Clay, Ray, Dade, Saline, Moniteau, Morgan, Hickory, 
Polk, Dallas, Chrisiian, Phelps, Texas, Shannon, Craw- 
ford, Ripley, Cape Girardeau, St. Francois, Madison, 
Iron, Dunklin. The Convention Quarterly, the organ of 
the convention, says: ‘‘ Dr. T. 8. Rubey, our efficient 
state secretary, has been put in the field by our executive 
committee, to spend all his time in Sunday-school con- 
vention work. Those desiring his help in county or dis- 
trict conventions, and willing to pay his traveling 
expenses, can write to him at Macon. He will attend 
conventions, receive collections and subscriptions for 
The Convention Quarterly, and give instructions as to 
the best methods of organizing, collecting statistics, etc., 
as may best forward the whole work. He has plenty of 
blanks on hand now for reports from every Sunday-school 
in the state, and county secretaries or ethers willing to 
distribute them to the schools and collect and forward 
their reports, should write him for them at once. It is 
desired to make a full new statistical report of the whole 
state this summer, to present to the International Sun- 
day-school Convention at Toronto, next June.” The 
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same paper also says: “The last Inter- 
national report, out of 78,046 Sunday- 
schools, with 853,100 officers and teachers, 
and 6,504,054 scholars in the United States, 
gave Missouri only 2,067 schools, with 
18,010 officers and teachers, and 121,578 
scholars, making it the eighteenth state in 
Sunday-school membership, while it is the 
fifth in population. If we can get full 
reports this summer, we ought to show a 
Sunday-school membership of at least 
250,000. But the only way to do this is 
for every county and township officer to see 
that all the Sunday-schools in his district 
are fully reported, and a condensed report 
of all of them sent to the state secretary. 
This should be done as soon as possible, 
certainly not later than August.” 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


—A North Carolina correspondent writes: 
“On Sunday, July 4, the Sunday-schools 
of Winston and Salem met according to 
previous arrangement, and a children’s 
centennial service was held, in commemora- 
tion of the work commenced by Robert 
Raikes. Theschools from Winston marched 
in procession a distance of nearly a mile 
from their respective churches, to the 
Moravian Church, where, with the schools 
from Salem, they were seated in the body 
of the church, while the galleries were filled 
with the adult audience. The following 
schools from Winston united in the celebra- 
tion: Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Protestant, Baptist, and Mora- 
vian; and from Salem: East Salem, Elm 
Street, and Home,—numbering in all, 
scholars and teachers, about eight hundred 
and fifty persons, whilst the whole audi- 
ence was estimated as being between ten 
hundred and twelve hundred. An opening 
chorus, entitled ‘Great is the Lord,” was 
sung by a choir of twenty voices, with organ 
and instrumental accompaniment. The 
singing of the assembly was led by the 
organ and a cornet, and was hearty and 
inspiring ; and the addresses were earnest, 
edifying, and instructive. The occasion 
was a very interesting one, and the spirit 
of union most delightful.” 


—The observance of the Sunday-school 
Centenary has been wide and general, both 
in America and in England. The celebra- 
tions have been shared by many denomina- 
tions, sometimes working in concert and 
sometimes separately ; and they have taken 
place on many different days, from May to 
July, according to varying considerations 
of local convenience or expediency. A 
large share of these meetings have included 
praise services, historical and practical 
addresses, conferences on Sunday-school 
work, and collections of money for Sunday- 
school purposes; and in some cases there 
have also been Sunday-school picnics or 
other festival occasions. Centenary services 
were held in Boston on Sunday, June 27, 
at the Somerset Street Church, and at 
Father Taylor’s Bethel. The Newton arid 
Neponset Sunday-school Unions, and the 
Baptist Sunday-school at Malden, also cele- 
brated the Raikes anniversary on the same 
day. 
was held in Christ Church Cathedral. All 
the Episcopal Sunday-schools of the city 
took part. At Toronto, the celebration 
lasted from June 27 to July 6, in Episco- 
pal and other churches. On Sunday even- 
ing, July 4, 6,115 children, of twenty-one 
Episcopal Sunday-schools, took part in a 
children’s service at St. James’ Cathedral 
The Bishops of Toronto delivered an 
address. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, a great 
gathering was held July 3. The Halifax 
Evening Mail says: “The largest and 
most enthusiastic gathering of Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars ever known 
in Halifax was held in Royal Exhibition 
Hall, at three o’clock this afternoon, to 
celebrate the centenary of the organization 
of Sunday-schools. Notwithstanding the 


At Montreal, a centenary service- 





threatening state of the weather, the floor 
of the spacious building was filled with 
about three thousand children and their 
teachers, belonging to the twenty-six Sun- 
day-schools of the Halifax and Dartmouth 
Union, representing all the Church of 
England schools, the school of the Church 
of the Redeemer, the scholars from the 
African Methodist and African Baptist 
schools, and the children from many of 
the charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions of the city.” In this connection it 
should be stated that a recent great cen- 
tenary meeting at Halifax, England, was 
lately erroneously assigned, in this column, 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia. At Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on June 19, the Sunday-schools cele- 
brated the centenary. Three or four thou- 
sand persons assembled in Music Hall, 
when there were Bible-readings, singings, 
and addresses. The Fisk University Jubi- 
lee Singers took part. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
46,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion. 


I, L, Cragin & Oo., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 





LASSELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE, 
Mass., claims to be the only school teach- 
ing successfully Cooking, Dress Cutting, 
etc., while giving most liberal advantages 
in Literary work ; thus combining mental 
discipline under the best influences with 
practical preparation for the usual duties of 
a woman’s life. Ac common-sense e education. 





in “SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY Stave, 
County and Township Sunday-school Worker. 


HAND-BOOK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


NION ORGANIZATION, 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, 
COUNTY, CITY and TOWNSHIP. 


Illustrated with Seatac Map of U. 8. and 
Canada ; State, District d cit 8.8. Ma 
cone ot. SUNDA Y-SCHOOL STA. ISTICS F 
ALL NA it ake Teen to the London Centenary, 
June 28-July 3, 1 Themes for Addresses and Topics 
for Sunday-school Conventions, etc., etc. 


Price, 25 Cents. 
E. Payson Porter, 


STATISTICAL SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL 
8. 8S. CONVENTION, 
725 Chestout Street, Philadelphia, Penn. i 
25 00% yore of Sunday: school Libraries for 
o. Send your address, and we will 
mail a list of the yt. s. J.8S. OGILVIE & CO., pub- 
lishers, 29 Rose Street, New York. 


Now you want, JNTERNATIONAL S. 8S. 


ALL MAP J 


WESTERN ASIA, % x & nom the 
Eden 









supposed Location of the @ 
and Regions about Babylon 'N Nineveh, 
Susa, Ararat; rivers Tigris, Euphrates, 
Araxes, eic., and the countries of Syria. 
estine, Armenia, Assyria, etc. lus- 
trates the International S.8. Lessons. Early Old Tes- 
tament History. Large bold letters, easily read at a 
distance. This series of maps are admitted to be by 
far the cheapest and best issued for the money, and 
are put at a low price to reach the masses. Sent on 
receipt of price, rw Fine white muslin, coun- 
tries colored, only $2.00, ‘ro paper, mounted on 
rollers and varnished, ¢ ou ee 
A. H. EILERS PUBLISHING ‘©O., ST.LOUIS, IS, Mo. 


—- oe 


/HISTORY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS' 


BY W. A. CANDLER. 
PRICE, 80 CENTS PER COPY, POST-PAID, 
This is a book which every Sunday-school worker 
should have. Itis full, graphic, and at a low price. 
The subject is one made jally interesting by the 
great Raikes Centennial hela da this year in London. 
The work has been unanimously approved by the 
press, in — words as the following extract: 

We know of no book or treatise that contains so 
much valuable information concerning Sunday- 
schools. Whoever expects to deliver a Sunday-schoo)l 
address of any co uence should make haste to get 
this book. So should Pastors, Superintendents, and 

‘eachers, The author hasshown diligence and pains- 
taking in his researches, good judgment in the arrange- 
ment of his material, vigor and taste in the discussion.”’ 

Christian Ad 


‘ealeyan wocale, 
i inconvenient to do otherwise, send the price in 


stamps. Address, 
Pacis DAVENPORT & COOK, Auanta, Ga. 
McFERR ERRIN, Agent, Nashville, — 





MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY SCRIBNER. 

“ To him who will understand the os 
own time, and to him who will enjoy hims Ae 
his time, SCRIBNER’S is simply indispensable 
and no issues of the year are more indis ils 
than the Holiday numbers, one of which the 
LONDON WEEKLY TIMES pronounced “areally 

magnificent triumph of American art and 
literary genius:” of another, the Boston 
TRANSCRIPT said: “The Midsummer number 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE may be set down as 
the finest example of periodical publication 
which has ever been put forth by any American 
or European house.” 

We now call attention to the Midsummer 
Holiday ScRIBNER of this season, which, with 
its exquisite illustrations and its specially varied 
table of contents, we trust, will fully sustain, 
if it does not surpass, the reputation of former 
issues. Price, 35 cents. For sale by all book- 
sellers and news-dealers. 

SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


-(ANNOUNCEMENT.) 
“ Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-School.”’ 


By Rev. Charlies 8S. Robinson, D.D. 
Author of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” ‘Spiritual 
Songs,” etc. 

The “Spiritual Songs Series” of hymn and 
tune books, begun by the issue of “ Npirituai 
Songs for the Church fend the Choir,” and con- 
tinued by “Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship,” is now completed by the publication of 
a volume for the Sunday-school, 

The publishers believe that this work, — 
has been most carefully edited and arran by 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, with the assistance of Pro 
W. F. Sherwin, musical conductor, will meet 
the wide and increasing demand from pastors 
and thoughtful Sunday-school workers for a 
book of Sunday-school songs which shall not 
only interest the young, but cultivate their taste 
in the direction of that which is higher and 

purer in try and music; and they feel that 
Ita excellence justifies a ‘position In a@ series 
which is one of the most popular of its class 
ever issued in America. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School 
Comprises 192 pages, 273 Hymns, and 221 Tunes 
and Chants. It is printed from large, clear 
type, on tinted paper, the cover-linings orna- 
mented with Scripture texts in color, and 
bound in a style heretofore unknown to works 
of its class,—in handsome red cloth with em- 
bossed side, strongly sewed; a durable and 
tasteful volume. 

Retail price, 50 cents. To Sunday-schools 
in quantities, 40 cents. 

Specimen copies sent to Pastors and Sunday- 
school Superintendents upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Orders wi iN be promptly filled in turn. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


THE 
Literary Revolution. 


ei mows successful revolution of the century, and, to 

ican readers of books, the most im 
fe a oft the highest class are —, y us, and the 
prices are low beyond comparison with the cheapest 
books ever before issued. To illustrate and demon- 
strate these truths, we send the following books, ail 
complete and unabridged, POST-PAID, at the prices 


named : 
Macaulay’s 


Life of Frederick the Great. Former eee, $1.25. 
Large brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 


Carlyle’s 


Life of .Robert Burns. Former peton, $1.25. Large 
brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 


Light of Asia, 


By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. Beautiful 
print, brevier type ; price Ave cents. 


Thos. Hughes’s 


Manliness of Christ. Forme price, $1.00. Beautiful 
print, brevier type ; price th: 


John Stuart ‘mill's 


Chapters on Socialism. Essays of exceeding interest 
and importance, Price three cents. 


His Travels and Surprising promecnay Former 
price, $1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cents. 


Mary Queen of Scots’ 


Life, by Lamartine. Former mee yates, $1.25. Brevier 
type, beautiful print; price three 


Vicar of Wakefield. 
By Ctiven 4 Cae. Brevier type, beautiful print; 
price five 


Ganges? s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Bourgeoise type, leaded; beautiful print; price siz 
cents. 

Private Theatricals. 
By author of “Sparrowgrass Papers.” Small pica 
type, leaded; price two cents, 


Stories and Ballads 


For Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with very 
fine illustrations. Selections complete from her book. 
Large type; price flve cents. 


Leaves from the Diary 


Of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, laugh- 
able, pathetic interest. Price three cents. 


Booksellers 
Everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep these 


and our iarge list of standard books, which are paling 
by the million volumes, because the people believe in 
the Literary Revolution. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
CL ge Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass., ns its 25th P tng Sept. 9, 
1830. Rank, firs roy poe oe ee 5 — 
ractical. Situation thful and picturesque. Apply 
for circulars to CO. B. METCALF. FAM. Supt. 
ISCONSIN FEMALE OOLLEGE, Fox Lake, 
Wis. Terms, $150 per year. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


NEWTON, SUSSEX CO., N. J. 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
For males and fema'es. Fits for college or business. 
Excelient Christian influence, care of the young = 


delicate. advantages. $200: 
catalogue. “ts Sept. 7. 8.8. STRVENS. a A. M. 


FAMILY SCHOOL, 


rad AINESVILLE, OH Quio, 


Hor Reuben Hitchcock, Painesvili dog ron tae 
on. m cheoc ft ss 5 i 
Sam’L MaTHEWs for circulars and informati ion, -iag 





OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations, 


tion thorough. Centrally located. 
ae eg all term, August 11. Address, President 
H. A. THOMPSON, 'D.D., Westerville, Ohio. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, 1350 Pine Street, Philadel OT 
Ho™= SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAD 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thoro 
rmission to H. Clay Trum 


Instruc- 
Tuition onl 


h educat: fon. Refers by 
_ Editor ot The Sun- 
ool Times, and Rev. 8. W. 


y Sch Rw 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS 
{\HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
ve a BONNEY and Miss DILLAY E, Principals. 

oldest and largest Boarding gna Day School in 
Philadel hia will commence its Thirty-first year at 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, September 22d 

Worcester Academy, Woereceter, Mass., 

Prepares for College or business young men of ‘ood 
ability and diligent application. Thoroughly fitted 
for Harvard, Brown, Yale or Amherst in three years. 
Excellent facilities  _ an English Education. Ex- 
penses ver. = provision made to aid 
students of limited mean 
Address N. LEAV ENWORTH, A. M., Principal. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford College P. 0., 
Thomas Chase, President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care ot Society of 
——— Classical and Scientitic Courses. For circu- 
address Professor Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


Pinckney" s Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


The attention of Principals and Managers of Schools 
is invitea to our large list of superior teachers, both 
American and Foreign, 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
_ Domestic Building, Broadway, cor. 14th st., N. Y. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON , MASS, prepares boys for our best 
f-— 4 © and scientific schools. Tuition, $60 a year 
$a week. Free tuition to needy and deserving 
students. Fall term will in Sept. 9, 1880. For 
a Pe containing full information, 


J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., Principal. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
A Soroush solte, wide-awake school for boys, 
combining Stady, Military Drill, and Recrea 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart ot Requisitions for College admission, sent on re- 
ceipt of six cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Prin. 


PAYS FOR BOARD AND TUITION ONE 

school year in Dr. WA SeelEee MILI- 

TARY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, 

N. Y. While terms are low, the school is of the first 
grade, Send for circulars with references. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


NEW BURGH, N. Y. 
A Select Boarding School for 25 Boys. Fits to take 
- ene —- at Yaleand Williams. For circulars 
—. ENRY W.SIGLAR, M. A. (Yale). 


ncipal. 


address, 


MSs = GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reopen for 
the Fall Session September 22. Home pupils fim ited. 


Illinois College und Whipple Academy. 


Classical, Scientific,and Preparatory Courses. Stand- 
ard high. ‘Tuition and expenses very low. Address 


Professor R. C. CRAMPTON, Jacksonville, Ill. 


TABASH COLLEGE. Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
J. F. Tuttle, President. Forty-four miles west of 
Indianapolis. Full collegiate—classical and sciehtific— 
prepara’ gf and English courses. Libraries, 22,000 
volumes. ich geological and mineral cabinets; fully 
onnupee laboratories for chemistry and natural 
tory; hall for physics, with fine a egee a Brush 
Electiical Light, etc. Geology, mineralo siol 
with best models, botany, sonny, taug i wk h cabi- 
nets, laboratories, living specimens, and field work. 
Teachers trained. Expenses low. Fall term begins 
September 8. Send for catalogue. 


ARENTS in search of scHOOLs for their children 
will find prospectuses of the BEsT in the country in 


Pinckney’s School and qpaliege Directory 
for 1880 ° 


Malled for Prmeas, te. ; at office | ee, SPECIAL Catigr 

LoeuEs of the best schools rnish pom. 

COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agenc for Schools 

=< = ee tee. Domestic Building,- Recadway and l4th 
ew York 


ROOKS Seminary for Young Ladies, 11 Montague 

Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y.(formerly Poughkee ). 
Tenth year. yan numbers. Superior advantages. 
Address Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, Principal. 


Steubenville (0.) Female Seminary. _ 


Board, and light, per year, $175.00. a 
$20 to $36. ‘One-fourtn o for ministers, Pg ee 
EV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Pri 


Trinity Hall, Beverly. N. J. A thorough <a 


foang ladies, with varied 
advantages of ~ — tS) he thirteenth year 
will beg ns Set 6 For circular address 

Miss RAC 


EL LE E GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802 A 9 
side school. /_ sexes. First-class. Board on $y 
$2.75. Opens August 24. Og 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., Princ., E. Greenwich, nL 
a@ Summer Boarders received till August 21. 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. 
Young Men and Boys ren. pespored 
for hwy A or Business. Add 
TEL Principal, Colora, Ceci] Co., Maryland. 


FOLLIDA YSBURY SEMINARY, PA. A reliable 
Home School for Young Ladies. Location most 
healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies. Resident 
Foreign Teachers in French, German, Art, and Vocal 
Music. Session opens Sept. 15, 1880. W.P. Hussry, Prin. 


Female College, Wilmington, Del. 
Westie an Pleasant home, modern conveniences, 
healthful city. Two degrees conferred, or select courses. 
50 per cent. increase of boarders last year. Net charge 
$190 ayear. Forty-fourth year begins Sept.9. For 
catalogue, address Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, a.M.,Pres, 


PIT} SBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
District Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, 
Brewin ane @ Painting, location, 


TWENTY-FOUR TEACHERS. 
100 FULL MUSIC LESSONS FOR $18, 


In the Conservatory ot Music connected with the Col- 
lege. CHARGES LESS THAN ANY SCHOOL AFFORDING 
EQUAL ADVANTAGES AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 26th 
Year wha" SEPT. 7, 1880. Send to Rev. IL. C. 
PERSHING, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a catalogue, 
EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
circulars, address Col. C. J. Wright, A.M. pa ae 


H4cE47 TsTown (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 

Geo. H. Whitney, D.D., President. Best bullding 

of its class, Terms low. Ladies’ oulage. College pre- 
Art, Commercial 


ry for = youne men. Music, 
ranches. Don’t tail to send for catalogue. 




















July 24, 1880.] 


Se en 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


ATT 








EDUCATIONAL, 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business. 
Music, Painting, a. etc. 
Expenses moderate, 





Begins September 2. 
A school every Aad worthy, and 
ly 80. Send for cues fo 
REV. E. J. AVERY, A. M., Principal. 


37°73 YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown. Pa., begins September 14. Patro- 
nized by people comeing their sons thoroughly pre- 
pared tor a va a usiness. 

JOHN W. LOCH, Ph. D, Principal. 


ELMIRA ¢ COLLECE 
UNDER CARE of the SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior, and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advantages at 
very moderate expense. Next session opens Sept 8. 

Address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. 


HE HILL SCHOOL, POTTSTOWN, PA.—Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific, Government Schools, 
and Business. Certified students invariably enter Col- 
lege without condition. Home life and culture. 
tion free from malaria, ana exceptionall beautiful. 
Aas Session begins Sept. 8. Circulars will be sent on 
application to JOHN MEIGS, Ph. D. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three four-year Courses—Clas*ical. Latin, and 
Scientific. Wide range of elective studies im each of 
the courses, Opportunities for post-gr duate study in 
science and liierature. No preparatory or professional 
schools. Excellent Museum, Observatory, and Labo- 
ratory, affording facilities for practical ‘study of the 
sciences. Free sc holarships for worthy and indigent 
students. Entrance examination Sept. 9. For cata- 
logues, etc., address Wm. North Rice, Sec’y of Faculty. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. 


PAINESVILLE, ©. For the higher education of 
Young Women. Established 1858. Terms $170 per 
year. Illustrated Circular or Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation to Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


Superior facilities for the education of Young 
Women. Its thirtieth year begins Sept. 16. Classical, 
Scientific, ora mere Literary Course, and a Prepara- 
tory Course. Conservatory of Music = Art Studio. 
TERMS VERY MODERATE. Addre 

MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principal, Rockford, Ti. 


COr=* Ay ne SUMMER. 
OUR WEEKS AT CAPE MAY. 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, Media (Pa.) Acad- 
emy, for Young Men and Boys. Study optional for 
July and August. For illustrated circular of summer 
school and school year of 1880- aie be; aot in Septem- 
ber, address the Principal, WITHI ©. SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M. (Harvard perenne), Maria. Pa., twelve 
miles from Philedelphia. This academy has testimo- 
nials from Bayard Taylor, Hon. Fernando Wood, 
Judee Van Hoesen, Rev, J. A. Childs, D.D., and many 
other patrons. 


‘WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LAUIES, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

FULL COLLEGIATE,ACADEMIC,AND SPECIAL 
COU RSES.—Superior ‘acilities for MUSIC, instru- 
mental apd vocal. Location unsurpassed for beauty 
and healthfulness; buildings elegant; combines ex- 
tended and thorough instruction with the essentials 
of a refined Christian home. Terms — Ses- 
sion begins Sept. 8, 1889. Send tor catalogu 

’E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


LASELL SEMINARY *Sfnen*© 


Auburndale,Mas«s. Boston privilegesywith delizht- 
ful suburban home. Special care‘of heaith, manners, 
and morals of growing girls. é = year begins Sept. 16, 
For catalogue address C. BRAGDON, ‘Prin. 


Oakland Femalelinstitute 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Winter Term will commence Sept. 
culars address 


8380. For Cir- 
J. GRIER RALSTON. Principal. — 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Kerkshire Co., Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 

A First-class Private School for Boys, with 
reparatory, classical,and English courses. 
he Preparatory Course is designed tor young pupils. 
and prepares for the Classica) or English Courses of 
the Institute. The Class'cal Course gives thorough 
preparation for our best Colleges. The English 
Course prepares for Scientific Schools or Busi- 
mess. Experienced teachers, healthful location, large 
play-ground and ba!l-ground, a good gymnasium. and 
mountains and mountaip streams at hand. Fall 
term opens Thursday, Se oa a 1880. For 
catalogues and full Lge 
BENJ. F. M S, A.M., Principal. 


~ LEWISTOWN (Pa.) ACADEMY. — 


Its guateeten have all entered collegein good standing. 
. H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D., Principal. 


~ VASSAR COLLEGE, — 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
For the liberal education of women. Examinations for 
ome Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on application 
o W. L. Dean, Registrar. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. Laboratories, cabinets and art- 
= Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition ,$175 
ayear. Address Miss Ward, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


SSINING “INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
a oe ,N. Y., will reopen Sept. 15. Health 
and delight 1 location, splendid buildings, experi- 

enced teachers, and first-class patro nage. 
Rev. C. D. RICE, Principal 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, Ohio, 1n its 
v-jUth year, bas in its alumni a record ot which 
any inst tation may pay be proud. Two things are 
claimed specially in its favor: thoroughness of scholar- 
ship and the minimum of expense. Any young man 
or woman who witli, can obtain an education here. Send 
for circular to G. C. VINCENT, President. 
Successor to 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. Granville 


Military nee oy ams A College preparation a specialty. 
Also thorough business course. Situation unsur 

for health, uty, and freedom trom distracting in- 
fluences. Seven hundred feet higher than the Hudson. 
Has a well-furnished gymnasium. Safe boating, bath- 
ing and skating. Thorough discipline, accurate scholar- 
ship, and safe recreation, combined with the refine- 
ments and attractions of a cultivated Christian home. 

For catalogues, address W. C. WILLCOX, A. M., 

Rector, Peekskill, N. Y. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
OXFORD, O., MT. HOLYOKE PLAN. 

The 2th year will commence September 1, 1880. 
Board, Tuition, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for cohpiogne to 

s HELEN PEABODY, sae 


Samui Ivania Military Acad 
Chester, Pa. Opens September 8th. Civil Teaslncer- 
ing, Chemistry, Classics, and English. Degrees con- 
rare. For circulars apply to John Wanamaker & 
No. 818 Chestnut Si., Phila. or to Col. Theo. 
Hyatt, President. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


‘irl may be educated in the best manner under _ 
refiuin influences of a quiet home, and the guidan 
of teachers who share these enjoy mente with fer daily, 
~ aie omen, Weim | to lay the foundations of the 
ruest culture; we no, oping. no sick- 
neem, Only 12 pupils is recut ved, 


and we 
rite for 








Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Amo ong the wonderful things which have been acco: —— for lovers of good books by the “ Literary 


Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is 
nominal cost. 


is the repr 


uction of this great Encyclopedia at a merely 


It is averbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil type, hana- 
somely bound in cloth. Por $7.50 ; the same printed on finer. heavier paper, wide margins, and bound at C7 
Russia, gilt top, price $15.00. The first ten volumes are ready. for delivery. Vol. 11 will be ready Ju 
The remaining volumes will be completed by October next. 


$6.25. 


An Amazing Offer. 


$6.25. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the oe is their influence in inducing other 


para of this and our many standard publications. According 


all whose orders and money are received durin, 
cloth, for $6.25, and in half Russia, gilt top. 
no special 
10 per coms, he volumes be sent at once ay, 
pecimen volume in oth will be sent, post-pai 
ay be 7 y returned at once, if not satisfacto: 


for $12.50. 
ent — the Ly bookseller of the my cy > ola 
express, and the remaining volumes when comple 


ive special terms to early subscribers. 
of aly, we will supply the 15 volumes, in 
ony one sending from any place, where we have 

ot five orders, we will allow a commission of 


m9. month of 


for 5@ cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and 


ry 
*Chambers’s Encyclopedia” comprises the first 15 volumes of our “ Library of Decent Knowl- 
edge,” and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published 


Standard Books. 


Library of Universal pmow toda, 21 vols., $10.50. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., 

Macaulay’s History of England, 3 Yols., $1.50. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cen 

Macaulay’s Eesays and Poems, 3 =~ $1.80. 
Chambers’s Cyclopsedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vols., $2. 
Knight's History of England, 4 vols., $3. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 3 a $1.50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 

ae s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references ( pre- 


abme e Library of eye og | 50 cents. 

Book of Fables, sop, lus. 50 cents, 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. 
Shakespeare’s ag ne rk i 75 cents. 
Works of Dante, translated y Cal , 40 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated Mg Dry: én, 40 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, 5 Sale, 35 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illus. 50 cents. 
Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cents, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pr -_ illus., 50 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe, illus., nts. 

Munchausen and Gulliver's s Travels, illus., 50 cents. 


Stories and nee 1 2 E. és Alden vo} 50 cents. 
Acme Library of ern Sea 30 cen 
American Patriotism, 50 ce: 
Taine’s History of English. Literature, 75 cents. 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1 
Pictorial py auth Lexicon, 25 cents. 
Sayin , by author of Sparrowgrass Papers, 50 cents. 
emans’ Poetical Works, 60 cents. 
Re itto’ 8 yore of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, ‘ee 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, illus., 90 cents. 
Works of Flavius Jose’ _ ~ > 
Comie History of the tay 9; 50 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. Bs (gt cents. 
Health for Women, ‘Dr. Geo. H or, 35 cents. 
Library Magazine, 10 cents a No.. $l a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
h of the above bound in cloth, If by mail, post- 
| age extra. Most of the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings at —_ prices. 
Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
' sent free on request. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent 
ess. 


in postage stamps. Addr 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


AGENCIEs :—Boston, H. L. Hastin 
apolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co. ; Cleve 


Tribune antinee. New York. 


5 Peledette, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian- 
ham, Clarke & Co.; 
Alden & Chadwick ; in smaller towns, the ~~ aa only one in a place. 


Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co.; Ch icago, 





BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. | 


Superior Music for Sunday-schools, Devo- 
tional Meetings, Singing Classes, Musical 
Conventions, etc. Catalogue and Specimen 
Pages sent free on application. 

GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday-school 
Song Book published by them, is considered 


by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 35 cts. each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 2 Paptciat, Street, | 76 Rast hot ae 
ASA HULL’S 
NEW 


GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK 


For REVIVALS, PRAYER AND PRAISE 
MEETINGS, is in press, and will be ready 
for delivery on the FIRST DAY OF 
AUGUST. This will be the most complete 
work of its kind ever issued by Mr. Hull. 


sax SIZE, 256 PAGES.“@a 


CONTAINING 


290 HYMNS AND 288 TUNES. 
The best in the English language. 


Price, in extra strong board covers, $4.00 
PER DozEN; $30.00 peER HUNDRED; Post- 
age, 6 cents per copy extra. SrnGLE Corres, 
40 Cents Eacu, Postrace INCLUDED. 


PLEASE GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


Address ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ONFEDERATE BRIGADIERS. 


A new Lig ted Son, * Words by R. J. Burdette, 
of Burlington Hi usic by Charles F. Dennee. 
A jolly thing for eo “Yanks.” we 
in the army, or who knew ey Ae 
war, Ought to have a copy of The 
diers. Mailed for by cents. 

EE & WALKER 
1113 CHESTNUT St. PHILADELPHIA. 


SONGS OF 


GLORY-LAND 


: FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


3 Full of New, truth impelling songs, and fresh 
3 vigorous me lodies by the best contributors, Not 
one poor tune in the entire book. 
SONGS OF GLORYVs«LAND will more 
than meet your best expectations, Price, 30c. 
E $3 per doz. Singlé specimen by mail, 25e, 





y who was 
= ht ” in the 
nfederate Briga- 


W. Rs SWAN & OO; Ciritinriati, Or 
® bey Send Stamp/or Bampls “ Musivul Peopie’” 





TATIONAL TEMPERANCE HYMN AND SONG 
BOOK. A new collection of 150 Hymns and Songs 


to old familiar tunes. Adapt to all Temperance 


Organizations, Gospel Meetings, Prohibition Clubs, 
Women’s Unions, etc. 5 pages. Price, only 10 cents. 
Send for it. Address J. 

58 Reade ‘Street, New Yor 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Taare simenmenae Agent, 





Set Complete in Zerzz: S55 
Set Complete in PI $60. 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 

N for Packi Send for Illustrated Catal 
ocharge “ita Wr ape for ustra’ ogue. 


v7 SUDBURY ST., ‘BOSTON. 
THAT 


= WILL NOT 
WILL WIND *~- ANY WATCH EAR OUT. 


SOLDEE Watchmakers, By mail, wo, Circular 
J.8. Brrce & Co., 38 Dey 8' treet, N.Y. 


« THE BESTATHING YET. 


itchbu: Papuatic Telephone Co.’s 
Ay te Metallic elephone. Send for circulars. 
‘ Box 78, O1 City, Fitchburg, Mass. 


OR mB Erise List ot best INVALID CHAIRS, address, 
b green stamp, VT. N. W. Co., Springfield. vt 


MAGIC HE LOPTICON 


HOME EXHIBITIONS 


“@.T. MILLIGAN. 


aa 128 CARST AAT SL PAALRDA 


~ 14-STOP ORGANS, 


Stool, book, and music, boxed and shipped, only $85.00. 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see his midsummer offer, illustrated, 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


SHORTHAND Ist lnstesieiions by Mail, Send 


for Cireular, & 
HARRY ANGELL. ' 354 a Foarth Ave. New York City. 


“ALPHA CRAYONS. 


Clean, White, Dustless. Send forsample. Baker, Pratt 
& Co., 19 Bond Street, New York. 


TIDY SPOOL CASE. 

















AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Something new for Sewing Machines, Ladies’ Work- 
Basket or Pocket. Sanzple by mail. 25cents, or amount 
in postage stamps. Send for circular. 
Address TERRELL & TRAVIS, Manufacturers, 
Yonkers, Westchester County, N. x. 


Magic Lanterns and Slides wanted. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides for sale. 
Illustrated catalogue, 1S pe ., and Lecture, 10c. 
Theo. J. Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARSH’S CYLINDER BED ' 


2 
& This isa new Lathe, 
@_ and on a new plan, hav- 
5 ing a Cylinder Bed,which 
$ ismuchmoresimple and 
<, convenient than the old 
2 style. It has attachments 
for Circular and Scroll 
@ Sawing,and for Bracket 
2 Moulding. New, novel, 
5} ang nd tis & bést invente 
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Fd Pleasure for Amateurs 


Pod 
vti2 Shite MACHINERY Cd. ‘peeele Breck, Mick, 








"AGENTS: WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we have ever seen. We bought one 
several months Ago, a ,and really think ‘it is worth double 
itacost. The chil will love it, and receive everlast- 
ing impressions from it — Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 
Send for circular and particulars. Give age, ex- 
iy and territo ay At anted, 
ae mf = LLAND, Springfield, —_—s 


TED to sell the LIFE o 


GEN. JAS. A. GARFIELD 


By his comrade in arms, Gen. J. S. BRISBIN. 
Complete, « ed. Fally Tllustrated. 
renrey. | the dest a cheapest book. Wenn ether 
oficial. Bend 50e. at once for outfit. e give the 
best terms. Act quick and you can oon money 

HUBBARD BROs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED. AGENT it 


tor an entire new 
Book-~‘‘ The Bible 

for the Young, and Fireside Commentator,’’ being the 
precepts and narratives of the Scriptures—presented 
with comments in simple and attractive ha a 
old and young. The best book of the season. Ruy fine 
<a 10 copies a day. Over 600 fully illus- 
t with over 100 fine engravings and co ored | 
Price, $3.00. Extra terms to Agents. Address fore 
ae J. H. CHAMBERS & ©O., St. Louis, a 


NTS WANTED to sell the LIFE o 


“GENERAL HANCOCK, 


By his life-long friend, Hon. J. W. FORNEY, an 
author of wide cei rot the: &@ man of national = putation, 
an ar “ admirer of a" ne soldier.” is work 
is w priced. Fully illas- 
trated. Positively the ‘ablest and most truly oficial 

ork. We grant the Lp terms. Outfit, 50c. 
pees Particulars free AS Address. 

ocare BOOK Compa Y eres Fe Pa. 


ENTS WANTED to Sel! the NEW B 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


HOW 





S ae pom eee: 


F 

How to Money on the Sari: 
»Every Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations, Send for circulars to 

J. Cc. McCURDY & CO., Philodelphi-. P 


Agents Wanted for the oe 
Pictorial edition of A 


OOL’S ERRAND, -ssis 


The Greatest Romance of American History since Uncle Tom's 
Catin, to which is added, by the same author, 


THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 


Two Great Books in One Vol. ; Brilliantly Illustrated. 
‘“*a thrilling book indeed . . Cincinnati Com: 

‘* Holds the critic spellbound. English literature con- 
tains no similar picture "—Jnternational Review. ‘‘ The 
powerful national and social study since ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ ’—Boston Courter. “If this book don’t move men 
then we have mistaken the American people .”— Chicago 
Inter Ocean. “It will do more to arouse and , the 
country than any agency of which I know.”—Ex. Go’ HAM- 
BERLAIN. “ April 6th, 1880. Very valuable. Thope 1 will be 
widely read.”’—Jas. A. Garfield, 


The Booming Book for the Campaign. 


Territory rapidly taken. For particulars, write at once to 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 


VT) AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL 


HISTORY or™ WORLD 


Embracing fl and authenti —_e ot eve 
tion of ancient and modern and includ ay a 
history of the rise and fall of the « Greek and Roman 
Empires, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal 
system. the reformation, the discovery and ~~ 
of the New World, ete., etc. It contains 672 fine his- 
torical engravings, and is the most complete History 
ot the World ever r published. Send for specimen 
pages and extra terms to agents. Address 
NATIONAL PuRLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARFIELD -- ARTHUR. 
HANCOCK--ENCLISH. 


Take a@vantage of the frees political excitement, 
send 10 c. for samples of either two candidates, or 20c. 
for the four, with termsto gents; secure territory at 
once, You can make money fast. The pictures are 
heroic size, splendid in appearance, and sel fast. 
From $ to $15 per A promt is certain. Address 
Shipman & Co.,5 Reade St., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED » «. 


The Analytical Buble 


HE most complete y Bible published. It contains 
000 Re 





1,500 pages, 12 Superb Maps, 60, erences, Cru- 
den's fonenbdanes a Dictionary, and a vast amount of 
Tabulated and Analytical matter. Grete valuable to 

S. Workers. Size, 6 inches lone. ¢ ‘4 wide, 1% thick. 

. ype clear and Binding elegant. ls at sight to all classes. 

The 152nd thousand tn press. Price, by mail, $2.50. For 

Excellenge, Low Price, and Rapid Sales it is unequaled. Men 

and Women Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms given. Send for 

circulars. A.D. Wortsineton & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere for the LIFE OF 


GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


By the famous war correspondent and brilliant autbor, 

Cc, Cc egy! doen tS ‘Carleton”), Elegantly illus- 

trated. important ee -sheets read by Gen. Garfield. 

Fall, anual c. and macinating, Public men and peo- 

— in private life are waiting forit. Extra termes, 

Bont is “peace Sendat once. JAS. H. EARLE, 
ston, 


| BisceGOMMENTATOR 
Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and read 
able, 475 Illustrations. Many new features. Sells to all 


classes. Low in price(Only $8.75.) Extra term 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66N.4th St., Philadel’, Pa. 


TAT ANTED. AGENTS for the compiee ana 
authentic LIFE OF GEN. GARFIELD, by Col. 
R. H. Conwell. First-class in every particular. Ad- 


dress B. B. RUSSELL & OO., Publishers, Boston, Maas. 


$1000 REWARD 


For any WASHING MACHINE that will wash 
cleaner, quicker, with less labor and wear and tear ot 
clothes, than the ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER 
AND BLEACHER, patented Oct. 3, 1871. No rubbing 
required. It is the ‘best in the world, and cannot get 
outoforder. Good Agents Wanted, both male 
and female. Send tor descriptive ‘circulars and 
testimonials. Price, $3.50, delivered at any Railway 
Express office east of the Mississipgt and Missouri 
rivers, also in Kansas and Neb: 
BISSELL MANUFACTURING Cco., 
ARCLAY ST., NEW YORK, 


9 NEED yLES clreutar peut free 
NEMDLE'CO. 33 &'24 ath Aves, ge 


PHOTOGRAPH CORTES wt 
Enlargements of old daguerreotyp 
hotographs, engravings, nd old a pictures of all ir kinds, 


UR SPECIALTY. Send for c’ 
DAY & LINDEN GEA Tamaqua, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 








(Vol. XXIL, No. 30. 








~ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THe sumpay SCHOOL . ees. Published weekly 





cnwses wovcrsccccsncscovescs 92.00 


From 1 to 9 copies. each, 
“ 10to19 cope fo “one RAATOR.ncce-cenes LEO “ 
® copies 


OF More te ONE AAAress.....c0cccee LU “ 
iis inemiebenane shows © what date 
© aubsoriber has pad, publisher not by that 


| wy Named ply oe. ti Sy op Ny AE. 0 
stopped at once on e subscrip- 
tye unless a renewal same ts received, 

ibscriptions will received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

While the pa for aclub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one the publisher desires to have for 
fore SS that ah a iw no ey ee aa. 

ub su iption in- 
panied with a list of the of the 
ns who are to use the paper , 

Additions be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at Ww the club, as frst 1d be 

orized be nal sub- 


auth to subscribe anew. 8 dito 
= fons to  xpere at the same time with the club as 
pally on ered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
@ time of their subscriptions. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
1d be to name not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
ny person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
nm known to the publisher will please 
rsaon to whom the paper or 
in sent. 
bacribers wishing to introduce The —- = their 
friends, can have » eetnen copies sent free from this 
office to any addr 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ Paras, 50 cents 
pt in ~ 4 line of ine of thelr 





are Pastors or 

tondents melee ng tn | in athe latter class ee ape —— 

tendents, and h ofdepartments —_— inseparate 

rooms), and who, when ordering It, state are 
In sending your renewal to Bepestnen tents 

Paper, please mention the 4. to i FE, you have 

for The Sunday School Times, as given on the —~ 
dress label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON mt LEAP. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the 

100 copies, one mon $ .60 

100 ODO YORE. ccccccccevconcqccccsoscoucnnceges 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not telten 
for leas than one month. 











THE SCnLARS QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
r three months, with colored map, beautiful 
appropriate music, etc., ¢ 

00 copies one year (four quarters)..........<«« wae $20.00 

Bingle pon , one year (four quarters) ...... «+... e d 

100 co; hree months (one  euipneness ccecce 6.00 

oaee copies (one quarter), each... .......0«-<«« 05 
ples, or over, to one vy es for one school, 


me per hundred 
copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
migto per hundred. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the 


yearly 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 

a E. C., will send The American Sun Schoo 
ep. Bee . for a year, to an — n Great 
ritain, i ten shillings prepaid, © pope will be 
sold by all the princl inclpal hewedeaters price twopence, 
as will also The Scho Quarterly, price fourpence. 





ADVERTISING RATES, 


The uniform rate for ordinary oGvestipancatn, is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an Inch), each tnser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepti for the 
months of November and December. uring these 
months there being a LA extra circulation, ether 
with a preeeare of advertising matter for its columns, 


the rate will be 90 cents per agate line. Advertise- 


ments nuit —, in the year, but runnin 

through Saves r and December, will be charg 
rate for the eight issues of those 

—— Tt is believed that “nis uniform low rate, 


es THE qomney yg Times thé cheap- 
eat advertising medium, b: . among the religious 
bet ann a meet Ly t by eneral * proval of ad- 


ices (bourgeois 
type. pany in the , & a ned wil 


per counted line for each insertion and for 
Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line for each 
a at any season. hen any agvertials agent 
oO lower rates than those here give 
violates the aon upon which he Its allowed the 
te’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
t to the caine, 


tters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be add dreased to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


RCY SES CIORTICONS 





With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


GIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia.” 
For convenience aadeficiency, tor private or fer 
public use, shey and 


UNRIVALED, 


Cireviare Catalogues, 10 cents, 







- HOW TO-NTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIEKDS 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


County. esecese @ ccccceee occccccccccecccccce 
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SHUTE'S TIME. SAVING I 
S.S.LIBRARY RECORD. 


A superintendent writes : My librarian and one as- 
sistant say, 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
LIBRARY BOOKS: 
CLAN BE CHARCETL 
A SIA MINVIES 


mud WARD GANNETT 


___52 Bromfield St., Boston 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 





























Address, 


The Sunday Schodl Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus beaping the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


5 Reduction in Price, 
Paper Covers . . 35 cents. 


file complete. 


OODY’c 
300 


Cloth “ ..75 “ 
= Cc } 

ANECDOTES |e 

a ee HOWARD GANNETT, 





CT 
ILL US TRAT TIONS; 52 Bromfield St., Boston, 


ASK YOUR. ‘MERCHANT FOR — 





They are NOT sent out all over the count 


to be 
sold on COMMISSION: ay ane OT put upin Fancy 
PICTURE TT regs illustrat ing a) eee vegetables. 
Ro NOT to be found forsale in grog shops. They 
ARE grown by the caeeres on their owe FARMS in 
Pennsylvania, Vi New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
They ARE put up “J plain paper, at the the lowest cost. 
The v purchaser, therefore, pays for SEED, and not for 
fancy paper and prin They ARE sold by RE- 
SPECTABLE Merchants, Tuggists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
BUY THEM OUTRIGHT, a they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 
a. ARE to be had in any ee and Gener te % 
B >. packages, in pints of Peas, rn, or in 
ulk 


Ir your MERCHANT DOKS NOT KEEP THEM, send 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 

headquarters. In writing, please mention 8. 8. Times. 

DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 Sonth 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENN MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE ©0., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, §6,280,723.46. 

fHE PENN tsa purely Mutual Company. AU of tts 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
rates, All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
a ndowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 

VANTED. Apply to H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
“ * 21 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA _ 


e Insurance Oo., 


CaPITaL, ASSETS, $2,011, 112.11 
soir ND DEVEREUX, President. * 


youn T “THOMSON, Ars Gparetary 
AUTOMATIO — 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows poriiion of —pr 
reeled up. © breaking of 
glasses ; cor ‘handy. Thou- 
sands are in use. By 

2 cen 


AM & 








Reletions te Manual, eth Fd, 75 cents 
Splendid Outfit at Bottom Prices, 


KETCH 
McoDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 





Jyspepsia’s tortured victim, 
hy cross the ocean tide 
To drink the Seltzer water 
By Nature’s fount supplied ? 
When at your bedside, science 
Presents the self-same draught, 
Epullient as the Seltzer 
From Nature’s fountain quaffed. 
In TABRRANT’S COOL APERIENT, 
You drink each healing thing 
That God. the Great Physician, 
Has cast into the Spring! 
SOLD BY ALL eee 


——— nana = " = 


EVERY \ 














FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM AULT ( Aa 


ENTERPRISE MANUF Ce 


PHILADELPHIA PA, 
0) ay.) ee 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. } 


(RECLINING) 








Sen 
FOLDING CFTATR - New Fax ron 


ALPHA SQUARE. CRAYONS 


44 inch square and 1 inch square, for shading, etc. 
Invaluable to Sunday-school workers. Send for sam- 
ple, Our new catalogue of educational and useful 
articles, containing 134 pages and over 300 illustrations, 
by bY for % cents. 

AKER, PRATT, & CO., School Furnishers, 
_ 9. Bond St Street, New| Y ork. 
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PAMELA or in making inqutry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times. 





WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE SHADOW. 
[Frances Loulsa Bushnell, in The Independent. } 
The village churchyard lay in the light 
Of the moon that softly shed, 
Down from the far mid-heaven of night, 
Her silver noon on the dead. 


The elm-trees hung their branches down, 
Heavy with night and sleep ; 

The lights were out in the little town 
And eyes had forgot to weep. 


I stood in a dream, like one upcast 
On some lonv-remembered shore ; 
And there in the moonlight lay my past 
And all I had wept of yore, 


But alas! it was all more strangely far 
Than in thought it had ever been ; 

And that grave seemed nearer to yonder star 
Than to me, and more akin. 


And alas! alas! I had lost my tears, 
And my heart began to know 

How relentless are the effacing years, 
How soon it is long ago. 


I could not weep, and I could not pray, 
Till the shadow behind the stone 

Began to lengthen away, away, 
Seeking the far unknown. 


On the grave it laid, and upon my thought, 
The touch of eternity ; 

It brought what nothing before had brought, 
A thrill and my tears to me. 


THE TRUE BASIS OF LIFE- 
WORK. 
[Mayor J. M. W. Hall, of Cambridge, Mass., before 
the graduating class of the Cambridge High School. } 


Greater responsibilities rest upon us 
each as the years roll on. The ripest 
thought of every age, ancient and modern, 
has been and is yours, and to your feet 
are brought treasures both new and old. 
Make the most of what you have! As you 
look forward in life what is it you all are 
hoping for? Success, is it not? And can 
any better definition be given of success 
than this, making the most of one’s op- 
portunities ? Life’s failures come largely 
because of seeking to be what others are, 
rather than striving to become the best 
that is possible for us to be. Hence the 
disappointments and trials, the reverses 
and vexations. That certainly must ever 
be the ideal society where the varied per- 
fections of different lives form the aggre- 
gated strength and glory. To attain your 
best, your aim must be high. The lower 
your standard, the lower level will your 
life-work reach. 

The mathematical definition of a straight 
line—“ the shortest distance between two 
given points”’—can most assuredly be ap- 

lied to a successful life. “ Let thine eyes 
ook right on, and let thine eye-lids look 
straight before thee.” Settle well what 
your aim shall be, and then pursue it 
steadfastly, resolutely, with a determina- 
tion which shall convince all who see you 
that the controlling principle of your life 
is, “ This one thing Ido; I press toward 
the mark for the prize of my high calling.” 
We live in an age of large opportunity, of 
great resources. The danger is that you 
will grow up striving to accomplished too 
much, in too many different directions, 
rather than seeking to do wedi that to 
which you are called. If others seem to 
be pressing beyond you, let not foolish 
ambition cause an unwise zeal. Only be 
sure that you are doing with your might 
what your hands find to do, with a noble 
and steadfast purpose, and the results of 
vour life shall - all that you or we could 
wish or hope for. 

The other thought is this. Intellectual 
culture should always be considered a part 
of the superstructure of your lives, and 
never the dasis. 

Greece and Rome, with all their civiliza- 
tion and culture and art, endured not 
cause they built too emuch upon these 
things and deified them, while that which 
should have been their foundation was 
what they so fittingly called in Athens 
“The unknown God.” On no such strata 
of sand let your life-work rest. Plymouth 
Rock is too near, its fibre too well tested 
to need for your faith in its principles any 
recommendation from this age. 

There it is, and its principles shall con- 
tinue to be when tongues shall fail and 
this dim twilight of knowledge shall fade 
away in the light of the perfect day. The 
earth grows old; nations appear and dis- 
appear ; kingdoms vanish and individuals 
pass into oblivion; but the principles of 
righteousness and truth shall never fail ; 
these are eternal as Jehovah is, for they 
are a part of his own being, and on these 
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July 24, 1880.] 


you may build with inti diate: The 
zesthetical culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may sneer at what it is pleased to call 
the bigotry of those who so well laid the 
foundations of our government. But until 
it can present to the world the honesty of 
a settled faith founded on profound con- 
viction of truth, instead of cowardly doubts 
springing from intellectual pride, you can 
well afford to build your hopes with the 
docility of a trusting child on that faith 
by which our fathers possessed this land, 
and by which alone its permanent success 
can be assured. 

If you are to have strong, vigorous lives 
for usefulness, you must have that faith 
which overcometh the world. It is the 
strong mind that has faith. The weaker 
ones doubt,—for 

“ Our doubts are traitors 

And they make us lose the good we oft might 

win 

By fearing to attempt.” 

I have often watched a noble ship, from 
the time when the materials were placed 
under the hands of the artisan to be 
moulded into lines of beauty and grace 
and strength, until I saw them gradually | 
change and develop into a perfect wor 
worthy of a noble name and mission, 
And I have watched her, as under skillful 
care she pushed out into the broad and 
pathless ocean, her pure, white sails eager 
to catch every favoring breeze; her com- 
mander watching to avoid every adverse 
current while she sped onward to distant 
climes to bless other nations with the 
treasures so bountifully stored within her 
ample grasp. Is it strange that the pic- 
ture comes vividly to me at this time, as 
I look upon your bright and joyous faces ? 

May our heavenly Father grant that no 
ray of your bright hopes be darkened, but 
that the possibilities of your lives so hap- 
pily opening into large expectation may 
develop into glorious realities! As you 
leave this nurture which has been yours 
through these years, our best wishes go 
with you. Be true to that which has been 
committed to you, by being true to your- 
selves. To you much has been given. 
Of you much will be required. And as 
you sow you shall also reap. 


TEACHERS ! 


Be sure and send for a free specimen 
copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly before or- 
dering any lesson helps for your scholars. 
A 46 page book, with handsome colored 
map, pictures, and a great variety of helps 
to the study of the lesson. 

Address, * 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GENESIS 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
WITH COPIOUS NOTES. 


By T. J. CONANT, D.D. 


8vo, Cloth. 





225 pages. Only 75 cents, 


‘One of the most complete and satisfactory ex 
sitions we have ever read.” (National Baptist.) “A 
model of clear and simple English notes to the point. 
Very learned without the show of learning.” (New 
York Times.) ‘“ Quite unrivaled by any other English 


version for its accuracy in representing the Hebrew 
text.” (Evening Post.) ¥ ° . 


An invaluable help for every teacher of the Jnter- 
national Lessons from July to January. 


Address B GREEES Ta Doorstory, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


Illustration Hints for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Bible Students, 


One of the best sources for illustrating Moral 
and Religious Truth is 


Foster's Cyclopedias. 
3 Vols., Svo. 


I. Prose Illustrations, 
It. Poetical 
Itt. Prose 


Ist Series. 
2d Series, 


Each volume complete in itself and sold sep- 
arately at $5.00 per volume, cloth. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York, 


RE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

SCE WARD SARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
OOLS., Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 

and rp rising Motto Cards—Reward 


—Scripture T 
Cards Genk hee a en ey Verse 


Cards—an Hy: 
TEACHERS price’ “ist EDUCATIONALY 
BONS, Publis to an orieor H. BUY. 
) ublisherg of ovelties in Fin 
a c Arta, a pis 
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SAMPLE COPY FREE 
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EW TMEN Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys« 
A y TREATS omnieye, I Neuralgt “4 Wiecumenticn, 


ai ty iRECTLY “apon the great 





‘nervous and organic centres, 
natural process revitalizat 
ECTED REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


BY Rt. Bey, gg ed Keane, Bishop of 
‘m. D. Kelley, ~Arthinn and others, \ who 
netted and to Nate 
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DORSED: “ We have the most un equivocal 
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and PR ence "_I[utheran Observer. 
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J.&R. Lamb, 59 ) CarmineSt.,. N.Y: | 
ARTISTIC BANNERS 


in colors and gold on silk, 

















Heraldic Devices, Symbols, &<. 








Send for Handbook by mail with 
sull information to 59 Carmine Street: 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUTEN 4 YT rr Se Ciaainwed! | 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FouNDERs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a gapersr quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church lis. s@~ Cata- 
logues sent free to ) parties needing bells. 








CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BANNERS MOTTOES 


DESIGNS EMRIEMS ETC 


For Anniversaries. Concerts, Church Festivals and 
other occasions. Address 





mOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 


Pews, Settees, Cushio: Chairs, 
alter. and Tables, of 1 the most (approved patterns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


___ 8 Cama end 141 Vara Sts.,Boston.Mass. 
Bend for a sample copy of the Weekly Lesson Leat, 








Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass, 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is needful for the 
sustenance and growth of the human system, being composed, as determined by 
chemical analysis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable sub. 
stance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, 


adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PaRLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE aND 
PaTENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


rPIANnos. 


Used by = a \Cia Universally recom- 
the M mm Protession, 
veablbeiain THE Best PIANO OF THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO isa wonderful and im- 
portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no eee in tone and workmanship, 
For sale only by 


©. J. HEPPE, 
PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 
Cor, Sixth and Thamnenn Streets, Philadelphia, 


Kererer O00 Acres 
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THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 


be con 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street. }: Palladelphia. Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
















The Bible and its ‘Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest In the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous uests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
oe preservation, All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
us a. he Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
n a 96 page pamphiet, 


CONTENTS. 


Why Study the Bible?—B y the Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D.D., LL.D. Importance of Bible Study.—By Char- 
lotta, M. Yonge. The Right Spirit for Bible Study.— 
Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. Can We Trust dur 
ith ish Bible? Ry the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., 
LL.D. Scripture Explaining pe eed 
Prelener 3. L. M. Curry.LL.D. Hints on Bible Inter- 
oe a neg .—By Professor.M. Riddle, D.D. Helps to 
Popular Bible Study.—By f. Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. How to Use Commentaries.—By the Right 
Rev. ©. J. El'icott, *D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
aime. ht from the Land on the Book.— By the 
on Thomason, D.D. Light from Oriental 
at By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Light from ae Manners and Customs. —Ry I Saac 
H. Hall, LL.B e Book in the Early Church. 
—By the Rev. Edmond de Preasense, D.D. Promoting 
Bible Study in the Charen of To-day.—By Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 
iste reed 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. pide Phili gt and George 
Rawlinson, ishop ©. Kul licott, and Drs. W. 
Thomson de 4K. and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about “the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result —- but exc ngly valuable. 

The Rible and Its St is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns ott e Sunday School Times, con- 
taining a series of s' «+t articles by these and ‘other 
eminent persons. Jts chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the su t, are practical, and are adapt- 
ed admirably to m a general and real need. If we 
were a pastor again, we would pit acopy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Syndey- 
school, if we had to do so atiour own expense. 
Oongregationalist Boston, 


“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 
It isa series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
ada to promote a more intelligent stud ay of of =e 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who rea At 
atime when there are so many subtle and pow erful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense ainst these 
attacks is an intelligent uaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”—The Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo! teachers, and must afford them considera- 
ble assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“A valuable little book.” —The Advance, Chicago, Il. 

“These wubtocts are a]l discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable my 4% matter,” — 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ Very valuable tothe Bible student.”’— The Christian 
Ad oo Bach d, Va. 





“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can Cay A specs: 
mend it to both teachers and preachers, a 
ives us better ee ng 0 of Holy for iateun 

welcomed by those who know the Wee Y 
the word of God.”—The Christian Journal, 

Canada, 


“ A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible,” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 


“ We advise every cestentitieds teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
read without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for portage guidance.” — 
The Observer, Bowmanville, 


“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
cirenlation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
gue together and get it.”"—The Christian Sun, Suffolk, 

a. 


bag Aveey useful little manual.” —The Moravian, Beth- 


’ 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.’’—Zion’s Heraid, 
Bostom, Mass, 


“Tt is a very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be widely circulated.”—The Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Bible students will do well to procure a copy.” — 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo, 


“It is able, condensed and valuable.” 
Christian Advocate, Detroti, Mich. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting Yrorth in nendy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. Itisaconvenient little pamphiet of 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
4 the most eminent ¢ practical writers.” — The Datly 


of 


— Michigan 


“The work before us is calculaf@a to filla want; for 
it puts a vast amount of needed information ina neat 
and concise form It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 
rect ideas as to Bible interpretation and the use of 
commentaries. We bespeak for it a ready sale, as the 
price places it within the reach of all.”—The Hvening 
Journd, tharme, Ca 


“* The Bible and its study; romptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the 
bands of every student of the Bible.”—The Hvening 
Mail, Halifaz, N. &. 


“It will certainly be a hel 
Bible in his search after tru 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 


to the student of the 
."—The Bvening Stand- 


“ An admirable nap te all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures.” Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 


“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in the Sunda ‘a \ 
is undoubted.” —The Morning Whig, Troy, N. 


* Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the 
intelligently.” —The New Bra, Lancaster, Pa 


“Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 


so much of what is radically and permanently valu- 
able in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.”—The National Baptist, Philadelphia, 


Sent by mail, seaniey on receipt of price. 
Single co y 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE SONDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Only Five Cents! 


Tuis is alla single number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs, Do you not want to 


[July 24, 1880, 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Lago Fm 








STEEL 
PENS. 


& 


HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Sa 





The most Popular Pons in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
_ Works, ¢ Camden, N.J. 26John St., New York. 











put it into the hands of your scholars? It isa 46 page book, and is issued every three months, 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-pag 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 
Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 
First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 


passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 
The colored map alone 
is worth the price of the whole book. The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates : 


Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 


service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. 


+ i ercwee 
Snape. rte ies PY 82 ET AS 





Everywhere known and prized for 
Sxill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & co., 


at 


; 


copies (one quarter), 5 cents each; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 


+. Tew. * 


per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 





a year. Nocharge for postage, Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 


rate, 


sz 


A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 


and state your wants so 
plainly that exaetly the right 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St. Phila. 


Brattleboro. Vt. 


WATERS’ PIANOS pen ORGANS ! 


MANSHIP, 
and D DURABIL ry UNSURPASSED WAR- 


en eS 


samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, $0" 90 to . New ORGANS, with 


Sonn” Y for Tidusre ds eb” fara 


pt ts: Al nea INS Monthiy: 
ments received. HORACE WATE 
826 Broadway, New York. P. 0. 
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sw co., 
Box 8520. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY,: 











AN ACADEMY 
FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


Wilbraham, 


Mass. 


one ae 


INFANTS AND INVALIOS 


1S THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FO’ MOTHERS MILK. ~"\{"~ 

ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 

ALL DRUGGISTS & GROCERS SELL JT. 


3On0 75 CENTS. 
T.METCALF& Co. Boston Gy, 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
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One of the half-dozen most popular schools in New England. Location entirely rural 
and healthful ; buildings modern and commodious; grounds extensive and attractive. 
Thoroughly efficient instruction. SEVEN COURSES OF STUDY, namely, Common 
English, Commercial, Industrial, Academic, Classical, Music, and Art. Four years’ course of 
preparatory study, fitting gentlemen for the best New England colleges, and ladies for 
Middletown, Boston, Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. A large boarding establishment, excel- 
lently managed. 

AN ADVANCE PAYMENT OF $57 will cover all expenses of board, limited plain 
washing, tuition in preparatory and academic courses, room, heating, library, reading-room, 
and church sitting for the Fall Term of twelve weeks, beginning September 1. 
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John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR 
Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 


CATALOGUE TO 2% 


G. M. STEELE, 
Principal. 


BLATCHLEY’S 
Horizontal Freezer. 














COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A practicalroad machine. Indorsed 
by the medical profession as the 
most healthful of outdoor sports, It 
augments three-fold the locomotive 
ower of any ordinary man. Send 
>. stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
D pricelist: ; or, 10c, for catalogue, price 
m ane Bieyeltn ee 
‘OP CF’G CO., 
1 et Be Merete Boston, Mass, 


CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Session begins Sept. 8, 1880. ve unequaled testimonials from the first teachers and professors in the 
South as to the thoroughness ont "y h standard of instruction. Music and Art specialties. A Cooking 
School will be opened every term. Address the Prin 5 " 


. WM. BR. ATKINSON, Charlotte, N. C. 
“IN ORDER TO AFFORD AN OPPORTUNITY TO PROVE THE WEARING QUALITIES OF OUR 


PURE SILK. 


we have had a number of pieces made into umb: a Fox’s Paragon Bs the iby? f best style of 
w workmanship, which we he A aaa Be any ad (charges paid) upon receipt of the price, viz. inches, $9.00: 


27 inches, $10.00. Warranted 

JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 329 anp 331 Broapway, New Yorx, 
Gentlemen’s coats should be bound with our Pure Dye Silk Braid, and lined with our yy Silk Serge or 
Satin de Chine. Satin and Gros Grain Ties, made of our Pure Silk, which will not crock thi en, can be 
had at leading Gents’ Furnishers. 
REASONS WHY our Black Gros Grain and Satin de Lyon cost more per yard than thebest foreign silks: 

Ist. Because our goods are made of PorE S1tK. They cannot crack or wear shiny. 
4 Seonane our goods are much wider than ordinary. They cut to better advantage, and fewer yards 
make a dress. 
These goods are 27 inches wide. Have no colored selvedge, and each piece bears our name in gold letters, 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO, 


The most Economical Preeaw in the world. Will 
roduce Three quarts of Ice Cream, Frozen Fruits, 
pare og 3 etc., of the ie bon. a, in every, respect, 


immediate 
pa of toe and five minutes’ time. 
PRICES. 























40 00 
CHARLES G. BLATCHLEY 
Our Latest Cararocue of Band Instruments, with 150 Engravings 308. Market t Street, Philadelphia, 
of Suits, Caps, Belts, Pompons, Pouches, Dram Majors’ Stafh and hia. 
Hats, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, Stands, Outfits and Music, contains 
BG paces of Varvasie Ixvormation for Musictans. | free, 
LYON & HEALY, 65 Monroe St., Chicago, I 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. | 


(Pat. July 15, 1879.) 

Cuts washers of leather or rubber 
for carriages, wagons, mowing 
machii.es ete.. from i to 4 inches 
in diamete. entirely finished by 
one turn of tee hand. Simole, 
strong, always reacv for use. The 
knives are of saw-blaae steel. Cut- 
ters also made for brace. State 
which is wanted. Sent by mail 
prepaid to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. 

Liberal discounts to agents. 
WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

For infants & vag 
in Hospitals, b; 


. 
S Used i 
cian 


weakest stomach. 
by druggists. S5ote, 





Sign eee 


reference to the needs of the family circle. Itis especially complete as 
a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 
important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tions are full and trustworthy. Itis Independent in Politics, giv- 
ing all political intelligence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties, Condensed notes 
on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, etc., and 
SIX COMPLETED STORIES in every issue. It is the cheapest 
morropoliten weekly a | in the United ‘States, costing only 
EVENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 


» During the month of July subscriptions will be received for the CHI, 
CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jan- 
eTo afford all desiringit an opportunity of becomin ualinted with 
the character of the CHICAGO WEEKLY N NEWS. before sub- 
scribing por B veer we make this special offer forthe MONTH OF 
F JULY ONLY of sonay tne paper from date toJanuary Ist next for 
the Sota innt price of Y-FIVE CENTS, 
NOTICE—That eis posed subscription term includes fee, ongire 
FO @ ) Peon Campa ately extent nastrong euye ape actu fs vent a 
c¢ cOlIn ma esate th a str n u 8 = 
7 bob SP WOOLRICH & 00. on every tahah ¥, gah bee ots ie ce WCPO W. LA 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, paler B Avenue, 


uary ist next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
ies fora One 
‘Whe Sunday School Times boids iteeif responsible tor the eheracter of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to ite subscribers any monew thas they lose through frouduiens acivertisoments in its columns, 
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STORES. _ 
J YSE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 


Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage 
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WEEKLY NEWS is a large 32-column paper, edited with special 
seri 

Pu her, 123 
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